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Wednesday, Oct. 6. 10 A.M. The Holy Com- 
munion. In Holy Communion Church, Philadel- 
phia. All business sessions are in Town Hall. 


AFTERNOON. Reports of Officers. Election of 
Officers. Report of Executive Board. EVENING. 
Committee on Faith and Life. Executive Board. 


MORNING. Executive Board. 
AFTERNOON. Christian 
EVENING. 


Thursday. 
Church Architecture. 
Higher Education -Year. 
Movement dinner. 


Laymen's 


Friday. MORNING. Social AF- 
TERNOON. American Missions. Common Serv- 
ice Book. EVENING. Pennsylvania Ministerium 
bicentennial program. 


Missions. 


Saturday. MORNING. Board of Education. 
Women's AFTERNOON. 
Tour of Lutheran institutions in Philadelphia 
Service at Trappe Church. EVENING. 


Missionary Society. 


area. 
Open. 


Sunday. MORNING. Services in Philadel- 
phia churches. 4 P. M. Mass meeting Academy 
of Music. Speakers: Bishop Hans Meiser of 
Bavaria, Germany; the Rev. Karl Raudsepp, DP 
Esslingen, Germany; Dr. P. O. 


camp chaplain, 
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Bersell, president of the Augustana Lutheran 
Church. 8 P. M. Youth night, arranged by Lu- 


ther League of America. 


/ 
Monday. MORNING. Luther League. Par- 
ish and Church School. Report of Survey of 
Youth Work. AFTERNOON. Board of Publica- 
tion. EVENING. Foreign Missions program. The 
Rev. Chitose Kishi, president of the Lutheran: 
Church of Japan. The Rev. E. Prakasam, pres- 
ident of Andhra Lutheran Church of India. 


Tuesday. MORNING. Board of Foreign 
Missions. Board of Deaconess Work. AFTER- 
NOON. National Lutheran Council. Lutheran: 
World Federation. World Council of Churches. 
EVENING. Church Papers, Brotherhood, Church: 
Music. 


Wednesday. MORNING. Pensions and Re- 
lief. Budget. AFTERNOON. Federal Council 
of Churches. Memorials. Adjudication. EVE- 
NING. Joint report of Executive Board and 
Board of Pensions. 


Thursday. MORNING. Evangelism emphasis 
in 1949-50. Convention is scheduled to close 
at 12.30 P.M. 
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Thirty years later 

Sidewalks of New York were crowded 
with an excited multitude as the dele- 
gates arrived for the first United Lu- 
theran Church convention. The crowds 
were celebrating the Armistice. The 
date was Nov. 11, 1918. 

Three decades later the Armistice was 
buried deep under wreckage of a sec- 
ond world war. The church was grow- 
ing stronger. It had gained 80 per cent 
in membership and tripled its contri- 
butions for work all over the world. 

A new generation of leaders had 
come into the foreground. Some of 
them had been high-school boys when 
the guns ceased firing on the western 
front in 1918. As the United Lutheran 
Church opened its 1948 convention in 
Philadelphia this week, they would 
propose bigger plans than the church 
had ever before considered. 


Merger proposal 

Four of the Lutheran churches in 
America had talked about merger at 
their conventions earlier this year. The 
United Lutheran Church was ready to 
listen to any proposal which might in- 
clude it. At least this was the opinion 
of the church’s “Special Commission on 
Relations to American Lutheran Church 
Bodies.” 

The commission would recommend 
to the ULC next week that it declare 
“to all the bodies now constituting the 
National Lutheran Council its desire to 
merge with all or any of them in or- 
ganic union.” The commission pro- 
posed that it be instructed to meet with 
commissions of other Lutheran churches 
“to confer upon and negotiate organic 
union or steps leading thereto.” 
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Furthermore, the United Lutheran, 
Church should be willing to surrender 
its own constitution in becoming part 
of a merged church, the commission 
believed. It asks authority “to par- 
ticipate in drafting a constitution an 
in devising such organizational pro 
cedures as may seem wise in effecting 
such union.” 

That would answer the question often 
asked: Is the United Lutheran Church 
willing to give up its own identity to 
become part of a larger church, or must. 
other Lutheran churches join the ULC? 


Second hundred : 
By the time the United Lutheran 
Church gets a report from its treasurer 
in Philadelphia this week, 100 per cent 
of the 1948 apportionment goal ($2,750,- 
000) will have been reached. From 
there on the all-out objective is to reach 
200 per cent by the end of the year. 

Last month the ULC Executive Board 
and Allocation Commission distributed 
more than a quarter-million dollars 
from the year’s benevolence income in 
response to special emergency needs. 
The Board of American Missions got 
$120,000 for its church extension loan 
fund. $80,000 went to the Board of 
Foreign Missions for urgent projects in 
the Orient. 

To the National Lutheran Council 
$40,000 was given as a down-payment 
on a construction fund for student serv- 
ice centers at colleges and universities. 
The Board of Pensions was given 
$30,000 for emergency relief of retired 
pastors and widows struggling with the 
high cost of living. The Board of Social 
Missions got $6,000 for its program of 
evangelism, and the Board of Deaconess 
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‘Work $6,000 for collegiate training of 
jeaconess students. 

If the double-apportionment goal is 
‘reached by Dec. 31, dozens of impor- 
tant projects which the church has con- 
sidered longingly and hopelessly can 
quickly be undertaken. 


Without precedent 

Among those present when the United 
Nations Assembly opened its meeting 
in Paris last month was a Philadelphia 
Lutheran, Dr. O. Frederick Nolde. His 
assignment is to speak for a majority 
of the churches of the world regarding 
a paragraph in the proposed “Declara- 
tion on Human Rights.” 

Dr. Nolde wants the nations to adopt 
a statement on religious liberty. It is: 


"Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes free- 
dom to change his religion or belief, and free- 
dom, either alone or in community with others 
and in public or private, to manifest his re- 
ligion in teaching, practice, worship and ob- 
servance.' 


The statement might fall a bit short 
as an example of good English prose, 
but it was carefully calculated to insure 
the rights which many Christians would 
like to exercise in every land—east or 
west of the iron curtain. 
| Dr. Nolde is in Paris as director of 
the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, jointly established 
by the World Council of Churches and 
the International Missionary Council. 
Last month he was appointed as one 
of the five associate general secretaries 
of the World Council of Churches. It 
has not been determined whether this 
will make necessary his resignation 
from the faculty of the Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

Last month the Bulletin of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches said: “Per- 
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O. FREDERICK NOLDE 
... the right to freedom of belief 


sistent and intelligent efforts carried by 
Dr. Nolde over the period of the past 
two years in support of those freedoms 
essential to the life and work of the 
churches are quite without precedent.” 


Critics 

Some Americans were mildly excited 
last month by the critical words spoken 
about capitalism at the Amsterdam as- 
sembly of the World Council of 
Churches. Businessmen and journal- 
ists seemed shocked that churchmen 
found faults in the economic system 
which prevails in the U.S. as well as in 
Russian communism. 

Robert W. Johnson of Johnson & 
Johnson said the denunciation of cap- 
italism was “irresponsible.” Nathan L. 
Miller, U.S. Steel Corporation counsel, 
said “those who condemn what they 
call capitalism are rejecting the right 
of everyone to possess and enjoy the 
fruits of his own toil and frugality.” 
He said the Amsterdam statement was 
“profoundly shocking.” 

The Washington Post thought the 
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Amsterdam statement was “semantic 
nonsense.” It said “the church... 
gives the impression that it wants to 
stay above the battle instead of joining 
it.’ It ought to line up against com- 
munism, the common enemy, rather 
than take shots at both sides. 


Approval 

A word of approval for the World 
Council statement on communism and 
capitalism came from the U.S. Roman 
Catholic journal, America. 

Protestants have sometimes been 
guilty of identifying Christianity with 
the “pagan theories and practices of 
economic liberalism, which has been 
the cause of so much suffering and 
bloodshed in the modern world,” Amer- 
ica declared. The Amsterdam state- 
ment “made generous and courageous 
amends” for such errors. There is much 
similarity, said America, “between 
statements in the Protestant report and 
the social teachings of the Catholic 
Church.” 


Red dean gets permit 

Americans ought to be tough enough 
to resist being led astray by a few 
speeches by England’s “red dean”—Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson of Canterbury cathe- 
dral. At least that was the opinion of 
93 American churchmen and college 
professors. Last month they signed an 
invitation to the Dean to come to the 
U.S. “to tell his story to the American 
people, for them to accept or reject as 
they themselves choose.” 

In Washington officials in the Depart- 
ment of State said the Dean would get 
an entrance visa. He was refused per- 
mission to come to the U.S. when he 
had been invited by the National Coun- 
cil of Soviet-American Friendship. His 
visit under the new group of sponsors 
is scheduled for November. 
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Dean Johnson is an editorial con- 
sultant of the Daily Worker, London 
communist newspaper. He returned 
recently from travel through communist. 
countries of central Europe. “I don’t) 
think the Russians want war,” he re- 
ported. 


First ship 

From Bremerhaven in Germany a 
shipload of 900 homeless people was 
starting on Oct. 4—the first to come to 
the U.S. under the new law for admis- 
sion of displaced persons. Msgr. Ed- 
ward E. Swanstrom of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference said an- 
other shipload would leave Europe on: 
Oct. 20. i 

Besides Roman Catholics there would 
be Protestants and Jews among the first 
arrivals. 


Lutheran workers clearing displaced 
persons for migration to America. The 


Rev. Arnold W. Nelson of Northfield, | 
Minn., had gone last month to aid in _ 
this work. Dr. Howard Hong is in) 


There would be room for 
25,000 of the Roman Catholic DPs in 
the New York area, church officials said. 

This week Miss Henriette Lund was | 
going to Germany to join the staff of | 


charge of the staff in Germany. Dr. | 
Stewart Herman, executive secretary i 
of the immigration service of the Lu- 


theran World Federation, has an office | 


in Geneva. 
In Minneapolis Lutherans have leased 


a building to provide a temporary home | 
for DPs arriving there for settlement | 


in the midwest. 


Closing the schools 
All church schools were ordered 


closed in Berlin, reported Religious | 


News Service in late September. A few 


of the schools had reopened on Sept. 1, 


without sanction of city officials. 
In Hungary the church schools were 
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RESPONSIBLE FOR DISPLACED PERSONS 
These leaders in Lutheran immigration service met recently in Holland 


under state control last month, except 
a few high schools. Two Lutheran high 
schools in Budapest had been exempted 
from the government seizure. 

In Romania all church schools are 
being taken under state control. Ro- 
man Catholic nuns who formerly taught 
in parochial schools are supported by 
parents of former pupils, or are obliged 
to apply to government officials for food. 
Co-operate 

Baptists in Romania were trying hard 
to co-operate with the Communist gov- 
ernment, reported Religious News 
Service from Bucharest. They would 
‘participate to some extent in Com- 
‘munist programs for youth, and were 
admonishing pastors not to preach ser- 
mons which might be regarded as anti- 
Communist. 

In Hungary the Reformed Church 
was to hold a synod meeting on Sept. 
29 to complete a church-state agree- 
ment. Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass 
was under house-arrest awaiting trial. 
He has refused to sanction an agree- 
ment of the church and state. Last 
month the government appointed his 
leading opponent among the Lutheran 
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clergy, the Rev. Louis Syzimonidesy, as 
chief Protestant chaplain in the Hunga- 
rian army. 


In America 

In Winston-Salem, N. C., the school 
board last month refused a request of 
a church group to broadcast Bible 
stories through the school public ad- 
dress system. It might be a violation 
of the constitutional separation of 
church and state, said the board. 

In Maine the attorney general, Ralph 
D. Farris, had been asked to rule 
whether pupils in public schools might 
recite Bible passages daily. Frank C. 
Hughes of Southport had charged that 
Bible reading and reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer in school is “illegal and dan- 
gerous.” 

In Pennsylvania the Easton public 
school board voted 5 to 4 last month to 
drop the released-time program. A 
court decision on its legality was pend- 
ing. Ministers of Easton had gathered 
$3,000 to cover costs of financing the 
court proceedings, but the money was 
not accepted by the school board. In 
Pittsburgh, where released-time classes 
are conducted outside school buildings 
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during the first school period every 
Wednesday morning, 22 per cent of the 
high school pupils are enrolled. 

In 11 states there have been rulings 
by attorneys general permitting con- 
tinuation of released-time classes out- 
side school buildings. In four states 
such classes have been ruled illegal. 


More of Mrs. McCollum 

Unless the schools of Champaign, 
Illinois, quit permitting their pupils to 
attend released-time classes outside 
school buildings, Mrs. Vashti McCollum 
may feel obliged to take her case to the 
U.S. Supreme Court again. On Sept. 26 
Circuit Judge Grover Watson ordered 
the schools to stop all religious educa- 
tion in public school buildings. Mrs. 
McCollum had threatened a new appeal. 

It cost $25,000 to carry the first Mc- 
Collum case against religious education 
through the courts. About $5,000 was 
paid by Dr. John T. McCollum. A group 
of Chicago business men raised the rest. 

Since Mrs. McCollum launched her 
attack against released-time classes, her 
three sons have been enrolled in Sun- 
day school. Their mother wanted “to 
forestall any notion that we were anti- 
religious,” she explained. They attend 
a Unitarian school, which Mrs. McCol- 
lum said she prefers because “its doc- 
trines are devoid of supernaturalism.” 


Twice as much for missions 

An attempt to double the amount of 
money available for foreign missions 
will be made this fall in a campaign 
representing major Protestant churches 
in America. 

The “Foreign Mission Advance” ap- 
peal will be made in public meetings in 
all parts of the United States and Can- 
ada. The campaign begins with a World 
Mission Assembly in Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 6 to 8. 
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-meeting. Michio Kozaki, moderator of 


There ought to be 2,000 new mission- 
aries sent to China, says the Foreign) 
Missions Conference, which represents) 
108 denominational boards in America. 
Japan should have at least 300 new 
missionaries in the next five years. Doc- 
tors, journalists, teachers, chemists, an 
radio technicians are needed too. i 

Dozens of speakers will outline needs 
of the foreign fields at the Columbus 
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the United Church of Japan, will be 
among them. Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 
of the Methodist Church, Bishop Henry 
W. Hobson of the Episcopal Church, and 
Dr. Henry Pitney Van Deusen of Union 
Seminary are on the program. 

Beginning Oct. 19, Foreign Mission: 
Advance rallies will be held in 36 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada. Lutherans are 
taking an active part. Persons from 
the Lutheran churches in India, China. 
and Japan, now visiting the U.S., and. 
also missionaries home on furlough will 
speak at these meetings. 


Reformation celebration 

“Missions of Protestant Witness” are. 
scheduled this year in 50 cities during) 
the Reformation season. A majority olf 
the services will be held Oct. 31. 

Services will be interdenominational , 
and are arranged by the department of | 
evangelism of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Among Lutherans address- 
ing community Reformation Day serv- 
ices are: Dr. Franklin Clark Fry (Buf- | 
falo, Oct. 24), Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz 
(Albany, N. Y., Oct. 26), Gov. Luther 
Youngdahl (Atlanta, Nov. 21), Dr. Paull” 
Scherer (Augusta, Ga., Oct. 31; Detroit.,’ 
Nove *)haDr Abdel Ross Wentz 
(Charleston, Oct. 31). 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Dr. Stan-| | 
ley Jones, Dr. Charles Clayton Morri- _ 
son, and other prominent clergymer | ' 
are also scheduled. 
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World News Notes 


Franco in Paris 

Sparn’s Franco regime had a few top 
representatives in attendance (unof- 
ficially) as the UN General Assembly 
convened on Sept. 21. Not being ac- 
credited delegates, or even acceptable 
as visitors, they hope to wield influence 
deviously through the Latin American 
delegates on Franco’s behalf. 

Linguistic, cultural, historical and 
political heritage from Spain has been 
encouraged and cultivated in Latin 
America by interested circles in Spain 
and, Latin America, and their effects 
perpetuated in the chronic absolutism 
and recurrent revolutionary movements 
in South America. Some of the Latin 
American governments are openly com- 
mitted to demand the abolition of the 
UN ban on Spain. 

Over against this influence Spanish 
Republican forces in exile offer a weak 
resistance because of their own pro- 
found divisions and internal strife. They 
are counting, perhaps too much, on 
France’s hostility to the Franco regime. 


Leaving Korea 

REPRESENTING the U.S. in Korea, in 
place of General Hodge who was or- 
dered home, John J. Muccio has been 
given the special task of selling a con- 
siderable amount of lighter arms with 
ammunition, military equipment and 
supplies to the Seoul government of 
South Korea. These supplies are to be 
left behind when the U.S. troops leave 
South Korea. 

The withdrawal is one of the terms 
of the treaty signed between the south- 
ern Republic and the U.S. To judge by 
the violent acts recently staged by 
Communist elements under pressure 
from the Soviet-controlled northern 
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section of the land, departure of the 
American troops may be delayed with 
the willing and glad consent, if not 
request, of the new president of the 
Republic, Syngman Rhee. 


Another canal 
THE CHANCE FoR another inter-oceanic 


canal, paralleling that at Panama, grows 
more definite. A joint U.S.-Colombia 
survey—the second—is being made in 
the Atrato-Truando area of Colombia. 
The projected canal would use the 
Atrato River which flows into the Gulf 
of Darien, and the present investigation 
is further exploring and desirability of 
the proposed route. The first survey 
was made at the turn of the century 
for the U.S. War Department by Gen- 
eral F. R. McCoy, but the Panama 
route was chosen at that time. Now 
that the advances in war offensives have 
rendered that route insecure, the pro- 
posed Colombia and Nicaragua routes 
will receive more consideration. 


Unfair to women 
Ex-ConGRESSwoMAN Mrs. Chase 


Going Woodhouse is calling for encour- 
agement and political organization of 
German women. She bases her plea 
on investigation carried on by invita- 
tion from omeus (Office of Military 
Government for Germany of the U.S.) 
and of the British Control Council for 
Germany. 

Her reasons are 1) they have a larger 
voting power than the men by 7,500,000 
votes; 2) they know better than the 
men that nationalism does not pay, 
and they talk rather of pan-Europe 
and peace; 3) they see the same evils 
in Communism as those they endured 
under Nazism; 4) they have no “face 
to save” to cause them to adhere to the 
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prewar ideologies; 5) they are more 
open to influence because their prewar 
organizations were suppressed in 1933 
by the Nazi regime and restored under 
U. S. auspices in 1945. 

Their present organizations are potent 
and far-reaching, comprising church 
and professional groups, trade and co- 
operative unions, as well as independ- 
ent associations. A program along these 
lines should be cultivated because the 
Communist interests are approaching 
the German women with ostensible 
sympathy, emphasizing their present 
status as unfair and inferior. 


Too many patients 

BRITAIN’S EXPERIMENT with socialized 
medicine has been meeting with dif- 
ficulties. Professional response to the 
government’s scheme is as follows: 90 
per cent of the doctors accept public 
patients, 40 per cent of the dentists re- 
fuse them. 

Difficulties arise from the right 
granted doctors to refuse patients at 
will. Well-to-do patients are fre- 
quently refused service, though at the 
same time they are invited to enroll as 
private patients. Likewise there is com- 
plaint that children and old people are 
turned away because they require too 
much attention. This is partly due to 
the acute shortage of nurses and hos- 
pital facilities. 

On the other hand, popular doctors 
defend their refusal of patients on the 
ground that more patients présent 
themselves than they can serve prop- 
erly. As it is, doctors have frequently 
had to adopt an assembly-line tech- 
nique in dealing with patients, a method 
unsatisfactory to both patient and doc- 
tor. The latest criticism of the experi- 
ment comes from the church. The 
bishop of Salisbury recently complained 
that, under present procedure, the gov- 
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ernment has become “a foster-mother” | 
to the whole British population, and 
thereby is “injuring the British home.” 


Birds are in the way 

RECENTLY THE British Air Ministry. 
imported five Icelandic falcons and at-. 
tached them, as an experiment, to large } 
airfields at Prestwick. This novel } 
adaptation of the sport of mediaeval. 
kings and noblemen to the practical 
needs of modern aviation industry has | 
been brought about by a plague of birds 
which seem to be fascinated by their 
mechanical counterparts. Flocks of 
these intruders harass pilots taking off 
and landing. The falcons are to be! 
trained to chase the bothersome birds. | 


Odds and ends 
A SEMI-OFFICIAL report from Tokyol i 
states that over 200,000 Japanese mil- 
itary, government, and business leaders 
have been “purged” under occupation | 
rule because of ultra-nationalism. .. . 
Tue AUSTRIAN government has raised’| 
the daily basic rations issued to its peo- _ 
ple from 1,800 to 2,100 calories. This 
is “strictly an Austrian affair,’ and | 
calls for no increase of American relief : 
shipments. . . . Inpra has lately been a 
floodeetiteren Reports from Allahabad! 
(Sept. 5) indicate the flooding of 1,500) 
villages, 75,000 persons rendered house- || 
less by the overflow of four Indian 
rivers, and more than 100 persons © 
drowned. ... Soviet Russia is disturbed 
over the unsatisfactory status of its oil 
production during 1947, and the in-| 
ability to make up the deficit during | 
the present year. A parallel deficiency © 
appears in the slowing production of 
the individual worker in industry, due | 
to poor machinery, poor organization, © 
excessive bureaucracy, and worker i" 
dissatisfaction. : 


—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
The Lutheran 
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Washington 


THE ANXIOUS ATTENTION of official 
Washington is fixed on Paris, where the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions is getting under way. One of the 
gravest issues the Assembly faces is the 
international control of atomic energy. 

For two years the UN Atomic Energy 


~ Commission has tried hard to work out 


a formula acceptable to all the major 
nations, by which this dread new 
power may be brought under effective 
control. It has called to its aid top- 
ranking specialists in nuclear physics 
in order to gain a thorough under- 
standing of the technical aspects of the 
problem. Rivalry and suspicion have 
obscured urgent need for joint action. 

The Commission reported in May to 
the Security Council that it had reached 
an impasse in its work, and that no 
useful purpose could be served by con- 
tinuing its negotiations. This explosive 
problem, fraught with ominous pos- 
sibilities, thus becomes a matter for 
consideration by the General Assembly. 


The issues 

THE DEADLOCK in the Commission re- 
sulted from the unyielding opposition 
of the Russian and Ukrainian dele- 
gates to a plan of international control 
approved by the other nine members. 
Several sharp points of difference are: 

1. Outlawing of atomic weapons. The 
United States agrees to stop the manu- 
facture of atomic bombs and to scrap 
all existing bombs, when an effective 
system of international control is put 
into effect. Russia insists that atomic 
weapons must be outlawed and 
scrapped before measures of control can 
be discussed. 

2. Ownership of atomic facilities. The 
majority view is that all nuclear fuel 
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CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


and dangerous processing facilities must 
be owned and managed by an inter- 
national Atomic Development Author- 
ity. Russia considers this an unwar- 
ranted intrusion on national sovereignty 
and internal economy. 

3. International inspection. Both sides 
agree that inspection is necessary to 
control. The Russians would limit in- 
spection to visits at stated periods to 
such atomic plants as are reported by 
the government involved. The others 
contend that all atomic facilities, dan- 
gerous or otherwise, must be open to 
international inspection at all times, to 
insure world security against secret 
atomic development. 

4. Veto power. The control plan pro- 
posed by the majority would define in- 
fractions of atomic security rules and 
prescribe punishments, to be deter- 
mined by the Atomic Development Au- 
thority by a majority vote. The Russian 
minority insists that enforcement must 
be through the Security Council, where 
action could be blocked by a single veto. 


Beneficial use 

TREMENDOUS STRIDES have been made 
in the past two years in medical and 
scientific research involving the bene- 
ficial use of atomic energy. Far horizons 
stretch ahead in the possible use of 
radioisotopes for the treatment of dis- 
ease, and for the mastery of agricul- 
tural and industrial problems. But these 
developments presuppose a long and 
stable peace. 

If the leaders. of the nations can sur- 
mount the obstacles: of national pride 
and international suspicion, we may yet 
live to see atomic energy bless the earth 
instead of cursing it. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Canadian Affairs 


LisTENERS at the music festival at the 
great Canadian National Exhibition in 
Toronto had applauded the decision 
vigorously. Halina Biloshysky was only 
12, but her superb violin playing had 
won her first place in the 18-year-old 
and under group. Then came a disap- 
pointing announcement. Halina could 
not qualify for the $500 scholarship. 
The rules specified that competition 
was limited to Canadians, and Halina 
was a “displaced person” from Poland. 
She had been in Canada only eight 
months—not long enough to qualify to 
acquire citizenship. 

But there was immediate consolation 
for the child violinist. The director of 
the festival, impressed by her ability, 
assured the audience that he would 
raise $500 for a scholarship for the 
young DP. 

Halina is one of more than 7,500 
Polish refugees to come into the Domin- 
ion since immigration bars were low- 
ered in April 1947. The Poles make up 
the largest racial group. Next come 
Jews with close to 4,000, and Lith- 
uanians with over 3,500. During Aug- 
ust, 3,869 DPs arrived, swelling the 
total to 34,654. 


CaNnaADIAN LUTHERAN World Relief, a 
co-operative agency of all Lutherans in 
Canada and a member of the Canadian 
Christian Council for the Resettlement 
of Refugees, continues its activities on 
behalf of the DPs. Col. L. W. Meinzen, 
retired U.S. Army officer, is its Euro- 
pean commissioner, with headquarters 
jn Germany. On this side of the water, 
its executive secretary, the Rev. C. L. 
Monk, and the Canada Synod’s immi- 
grant pastor at Montreal, the Rev. S. 
F. M. Friedrichsen, are kept busy di- 
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DP INFLUX CONTINUES 


recting the Lutherans among the ar- : 
rivals to their new homes. 
More than a third of them come un- © 
der the “close relative” scheme, in © 
which a resident of Canada may spon- ~ 
sor the entry of relatives up to first © 
cousins and their children. Thus many ~ 
groups include small children, and one © 
84-year-old grandmother is reported. 
This humanitarian attitude of the 
government in admitting many whose 
economic productivity may be neg- 
ligible, or even a liability, has come | 
partly through the insistence of the | 
churches that whole families, not simply | 
able-bodied workers, be admitted. 
The larger part of the immigration — 
has come, however, from the govern- 
ment plan of importing persons for © 
specific work. They are bound by con- — 
tract to a particular job for one year. © 
After that they are free to choose other 
employment if they desire. Wages paid 
are those prevailing in their industry. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT in CLWR’s im- 
migration effort has been the bringing 
in of “trial groups” of German Balts. 
These groups will be settled in various 
parts of the country. As they become 
established, they will be permitted to 
become sponsors for others from their 
homeland. CLWR is helping to finance 
these newcomers and get them settled 
in Lutheran communities. 

Housing is still one of the major 
problems confronting government and 
church agencies in their efforts to ac- 
commodate the influx of “New Cana- 
dians.” Lutheran pastors and people 
across the country are being urged to 
help solve this problem by offering what 
assistance and living space they can. 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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‘Let’s Get Busy Now 


By ALFRED L. GREWE 


It's time for church people to get very serious about gathering in the 


multitude of those who are careless or ignorant about the Christian faith 


PERSONAL EvaNGELISM has been de- 
fined over and over again and countless 
plans and programs have been ad- 
vanced. They have served and continue 
to serve a tremendously important pur- 
pose. It would appear, however, that 
“now is the hour” for action. 

Tennyson once said, “I myself must 
mix with action lest I wither by de- 
spair.’ The people who constitute the 
Board of Social Missions repeatedly 
throw out a similar challenge to people 
and pastors everywhere, trying to en- 
courage them through the Department 
of Evangelism to “witness unto Jesus.” 

Furthermore, the eight groups com- 
prising the National Lutheran Council 
are about to launch a nationwide co- 
operative effort through the Lutheran 
Commission on Evangelism. Personal 
evangelism is to be stressed as never 
before during the next two years. Men 
and women will be encouraged and 
inspired to put first things first in the 
kingdom of God here on earth. 


ACCORDING TO most recent statistics 
47 per cent of the inhabitants of the 
United States hold membership in a 
church somewhere; 53 per cent are not 
identified with the church. With this 
picture before us, we can begin to un- 
derstand what was in the mind of Jesus 
when he said, “the harvest truly is 
great, but the laborers are few.” Al- 


Dr. Grewe is pastor of St. John's Church, Ster- 
ling, Illinois, and a member of the Lutheran 
Commission on Evangelism. 
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though many precious souls have been 
saved, we must confess, “so much to 
do, so little done.” 

In the story of the Good Samaritan 
we are introduced to three travelers. 
A priest and a Levite listened momen- 
tarily to the moans and groans of the 
wounded man, and passed by on the 
otherside. There was no tender com- 
miseration in the hearts of these selfish 
men. They themselves were physically 
strong and healthy. They were so self- 
centered that they treated a human 
being as a dog. 

Through the ages this priest and 
Levite have been severely criticized, 
even bitterly condemned—and justly 
so. They had a duty to perform, but 
they refused to perform it. They had a 
service to render, but they hesitated to 
act. However, before we grow too bit- 
ter in our condemnation of these two 
men, let us take an inventory of our- 
selves. For we have a service to render 
and a duty to perform in the interest 
of men and women who have wounded 
themselves by sinning, whose wounds 
remain open and bleeding, men and 
women who are unable to help them- 
selves. 

I refer to such unfortunates—includ- 
ing, in all probability, some of our own 
immediate relatives—as are living day 
by day without the saving influence of 
Christ Jesus in their lives. I refer to 
such unfortunates as are not actively 
identified with the church of the living 
God. I fear that somehow, only too 
often, like the priest and the Levite of 
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old, we, too, pass by coldly, cruelly, 
and indifferently on the other side. 
Unfortunately, often the confession 
of Paul must be repeated, by Chris- 
tians everywhere: “The good that I 
would, I do not; the evil that I would 
not, that I do.” So the spirit may be 
willing, but the flesh remains very 
weak. We put off until tomorrow what 
really should have been done yesterday 
and most certainly today, forgetting 
momentarily that “now is the accept- 
able time, Now is the day of salvation.” 
A better or more opportune time will 
never come to render an obedient serv- 
ice to the great missionary command. 
The epitaph of an ancient city was 
written in these two Latin words: 
“Deleta Silentia.” The legend runs that 
its prince, having been alarmed once 
without a real cause, gave orders that 
no word of evil tidings should be 
brought on pain of death. He spent his 
days and nights in ease and pleasure. 
When the foe came, the sentinel dared 
not sound the warning signal. At last 
the prince was startled from his ease 
by the shrieks of the dying men when 
his palace was in flames and the city 
had been taken. “Deleta Silentia!”’ De- 


stroyed by silence! 

When, in the end, death comes, there 
will be written across the pages of life 
which many a man or woman has lived 
—‘Destroyed by Silence”—because the 
redeemed of the Lord, forgetting that 
delay might be deadly dangerous, failed 
to witness unto Jesus, failed to serve 
as personal evangelists. 

Whence the inspiration to get busy 
now and to remain busily engaged in 
the most important work in the king- 
dom of God here on earth? Look at 
Jesus! What a wonderful example of 
willing and immediate and never-end- 
ing service! His blood is shed for the 
world! But its saving power makes it- 
self felt in the life of the individual only 
if and when Christ and that person are 
brought together. Christ served! Us! 
Dare we Christians do less than serve 
Him by serving others through personal 
evangelism? 

Let us have more definitions of per- 
sonal evangelism! More plans and pro- 
grams, too! But, in the name of the 
living God, let us mix these with action 
everywhere and at all times. Let’s get 
busy Now and remain busily engaged 
to the end of our days. 
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One Man or Farr 


Protestants talk a lot about the mounting power of the Catholics 
and speak of strengthening their own organization to combat it. Have 
they forgotten Luther? One man with a strong faith, a dynamic per- 
sonality, and a vision of the road which men must travel if righteous~ 
ness, justice and peace should prevail, was stronger than a vast 
institution. 

What we always need are such personalities. We need men and 
women who see in Christ the power of God instead of a manufactured 
idol pleasing to the institution. We need men and women in whom 
a living fire has been kindled which lights the way for men upon 
earth. The Church of Christ is not an institution. It is a spiritual 
company of men and women everywhere, awakened to His love and 
His purpose. Haroip PETERSEN 
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We’re Telling Our People 


By HENRY ENDRESS 


Information about the needs of the church and instruction about stewardship 


are being provided by means of the most modern promotional materials 


MEN AND WOMEN will go out on the 
Every Member Visit this fall to witness 
for their faith and the work of the Lord, 
re-enforced with every possible help 
from the Lutheran Laymen’s Move- 
ment for Stewardship. 

Never before has LLM offered with- 
out charge to ULC congregations such 
a variety, quantity, and quality of ma- 
terials as now. By Sept. 1, the Lay- 
men’s Movement sent all ULC pastors 
of congregations a kit of samples of all 
the EMV and stewardship supplies 
available this fall. With this material 
went an order card. 

Topping the list of new literature is 
the picture postcard folder, “po.” Open 
it and out comes a long strip of 18 
action pictures of the work of the Lord. 
There is a natural sequence of these 
pictures from the bottom of the strip 
to the top, and all center in the local 
pastor and the local congregation and 
from there reach out to the whole 
world. The emphasis on the cover is 
that Christianity begins with believing. 
Then follow the verbs of Christian 
action—“cGo, DO, FEED, HEAL, LOVE, GIVE, 
PRAY, BAPTIZE, DO!”—as they must in 
individual life. 


THIS TWO-COLOR FOLDER is to be mailed 
to every family in the congregation be- 
fore the visitor arrives. The worker 
then comes with his own copy and goes 
over the folder, picture by picture, as 
he talks about the work of the Lord. 
This discussion reaches its climax as 
the worker reads aloud the statement 
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on the inside of the cover: “Christian- 
ity starts with believing, but it never 
ends there. . . . Let your deeds prove 
your faith. ... Let us po with all our 
heart and soul and mind .. . in every 
decision of our everyday life .., and 
with the giving, each week, of at least 
one-tenth of what God gives us. . . 
‘So shall ye be my disciples.’ ” 

Many pastors plan to use this post- 
card folder in the pulpit and in training 
groups, in Sunday school, and every- 
where their people gather. This folder 
is the most ambitious production of 
LLM to date. It is totally different in 
the field of religious promotional lit- 
erature. It is part of LLM’s program 
to give the Lord and his church the 
finest there is in the field of promotion. 


ON THE BASIS of need and request, 
LLM in co-operating with the ULC 
stewardship and ULC Brotherhood, 
makes available for the first time a 
printed manual, “pornc God’s Work,” 
on how to conduct an effective Every 
Member Visit and a year-around stew- 
ardship emphasis. This printed manual 
has been revised and brought up to 
date on the latest activities in tithing. 
The previous mimeographed edition 
had a circulation of almost 35,000. The 
new manual contains suggestions for 
the use of stewardship films and re- 
cordings in the EMV and other stew- 
ardship activities and also has a chap- 
ter on the role of the Brotherhood in 
stewardship. 

Extra helps are being provided for 
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the special emphasis on tithing this year. 
A new 3 x 5 card, “D” lays special stress 
on proportionate giving and the tithe. 
This card and card “C,” stressing church 
membership, provide space for sub- 
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Scene from “The Salt of the Earth,” 
ULC movie which will be shown in 
4,000 congregations this fall 


scriptions for THe LuTHeran. Cards 
“B” and “C” provide a scale of giving 
while card “A” suggests the tithe. 

“Last ... or First?” a picture folder 
for adults and young people, is the 
latest item to emphasize tithing. The 
story of a pastor and two boys and 
their money, this folder was written by 
Dr. Arthur Limouze, president of the 
United Stewardship Council. 

Other tithing folders available are: 
“Macedonian Fellowship of Tithers”; 
“Man, What an Offer,” by Dr. Herbert 
Weiskotten; and “Two Kinds,” by Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton. 

“What Would You Think?” is an 
illustrated folder stressing 50-50 giving 
—half a pledge for local work and half 
for the wider work of the congregation. 
It was written by Dr. Clemens H. 
Zeidler of Trinity Church, Appleton, 
Wis. 


A NEw TRACT, No. 6, has been added 
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to the “First Steps in Stewardship” 
series, “They Begin with God,” on 
stewardship and evangelism. This tract 
is part of a statement prepared by one 
of the commissions of the Lutheran 
World Federation. 

To help promote attendance at the 
showings of the new stewardship film, 
“Salt of the Earth,” an attractive, two- 
color handbill, is made available to all 
congregations. It’s 8% x 11 in size, and 
las a space for imprinting or mimeo- 
graphing the time, date, and place of 
the showing. This can be folded, tabbed 
with scotch tape, stamped, and mailed 
without an envelope. 


Producers of “Salt of the Earth” went 
to Schuylkill County, Pa., for authentic 
backgrounds for coal mining scenes 


The moton picture, a joint production 
of the ULC stewardship office and LLM, 
is being scheduled for showings in all 
congregations by synodical stewardship 
secretaries. As far as possible, show- 
ings will be scheduled before the Every 
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Member Visits get under way. Many 
pastors will use the film at their morn- 
ing services while others will call con- 
gregational meetings or will conduct a 
church supper. 


Two NEW PHONOGRAPH records—to be 
used in training workers and in giving 
information and inspiration to the con- 
gregation—were sent out to all pastors 
early this summer. “Double Disciple- 
ship” is an interview with Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, ULC president, on the needs 
for the doubled apportionment in 1948. 
“Tt’s Just a Beginning” is a story on 
Christian tithing. Discussion guides, to 
be used with these recordings and for 
the record, “With the Friendliness of 
Jesus,” shipped out last year, were dis- 
tributed to all pastors. 


The production and free distribution 
of all EMV materials are financed by the 
Laymen’s Movement through the an- 
nual membership contributions of its 
members. These men are joined to- 
gether to serve the whole church in 
stimulating all members of the church 
in “the practice of their religion.” 


There are more than 450 members in 
the senior LLM giving from $100 to 
$1,000 a year for stewardship promo- 
tion. The Junior Laymen’s Movement 
for young men now has nine members 
contributing $25 or $50 a year, depend- 
ing upon their age. To carry the load 
of its extensive program this year, LLM 
set a goal of 500 members by Oct. 6, 
the opening date of the ULCA conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 


WERE STILL TOGETHER 


It was Saturday afternoon. Our week of leadership training camp 
had ended. The sun shone brightly. In appearance this was a beau- 
tiful day, but our hearts were very heavy. 

For a week we had lived together, obtained enrichment for our 
spiritual life, and participated in wholesome Christian fellowship. 
Now we were to part and perhaps most of us would never meet one 
another again. At least we were sure that this one particular group 
would not be together again. We knew, because for some of us this 
was our third or fourth year of camp. 

The next morning as I sat in my home congregation we sang one 
of our favorite hymns from our week at camp. I suddenly realized 
that although we who had been at camp weren’t members of the same 
congregation we were always together on Sunday morning. Weren’t 
we using the same form of worship? Weren’t we congregated for the 
same purpose? Weren’t we putting into practice in our home congre- 
gations the things we had learned at camp? Who says we’re not 


together? 
At once I felt better. 
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Mr. X Inquires About the Church 


By JOSEPH B. MOHR 


Maybe you are a person like Mr. X. There are some things you 
should think about regarding what the church is and should be 2 


ONE REASON why today there are so 
many persons remotely attached to the 
church is that most of them are like 
Mr. X, the graduating man. 

When a young man, Mr. X loved to 
graduate. When he graduated from 
grade school, he felt confident that he 
knew everything. Then he “graduated” 
from Sunday school. When he was con- 
firmed, he “graduated” from the church, 
convinced that he had a firm grasp on 
spiritual matters, that the renewal of 
grace in confirmation would suffice for 
the rest of his life. 

Occasionally Mr. X returns to the 
walls of his “alma mater,” partakes of 
the Lord’s Supper and pays his church 
dues. He is a prudent man who won’t 
let his insurance payments lapse. 

Asked why he attends church only 
at Easter, Mr. X points out that he can 
be just as good as those who go to 
church every Sunday. You see, he 
never gets to church on the sixth Sun- 
day after Trinity, when preachers 
usually explain the text, “But I say unto 
you, That except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 


Mr. X compiains that the church is 
always asking for money. But he 
doesn’t stay away from the movies be- 


Mr. Mohr, pastor of St, John's Church, Fullerton, 
Pennsylvania, writes frequently in this periodical 
regarding basic Christian doctrines. 


cause they always require money. He 
doesn’t pause to think that the butcher, 
the baker and the county fair faker 


always ask for money. He doesn’t re- — 


alize that Christ goes a step further 
than the robber who demands, “Your 


money or your life.” Christ requires, — 


“Your money and your life.” 


Mr. X also insists he wants Sunday — 
for himself and his family. So in sum- © 
mer he drives his family to a beach, © 


where he spends Sunday with himself 
and his family—and with hundreds of 
others who also want to be alone. Or, 
in winter he takes his family to the 
movies on Sunday evening, where they 
can be by themselves. 

The “unfriendly and insincere” people 
in church irritate Mr. KX. He doesn’t 
complain about the impossible persons 
he meets elsewhere. He doesn’t stay 
away from amusement parks because of 
the selfish souls he’ll run across. He 
doesn’t refuse’ to drive on the highways 
on Sunday afternoon because of the 
discourteous motorists he'll scrape 
fenders with. He didn’t hesitate to go 
to the hospital for an operation because 
most of the patients there were ill. 

And Mr. X simply won’t tolerate the 
uninteresting sermon. He hasn’t learned 
to distinguish between what is helpful 
and what is entertaining. However, 
when the doctor told him to go on a 
diet, he obeyed at once, in spite of the 
fact that the advice was more beneficial 
than amusing. 


One pay Mr. X did go to church, on 
The Lutheran 


he festival of Pentecost, and he heard 
1 challenging sermon on the doctrine 
5f the church. He listened with interest 
when the preacher said the church isn’t 
an institution for the coddling of per- 
ect people but an organization through 
hich the Holy Spirit works to apply 
‘Christ’s redemption to sinners in need 
‘of help. 

Many of Mr. X’s ideas about the 
‘church were changed by that sermon, 
‘and he resolved to inquire further. The 
“next day he called upon his pastor, with 
this confession as an excuse: “I guess 
‘I sat through catechetical instruction 
without paying attention to what was 
said. And I haven’t returned to church 
‘in order to find out more about the 

Christian faith. I’d like to ask you some 
questions about the church.” 

‘Y’ll be glad to answer your ques- 
tions,” smiled the pastor. “You know 
it’s impossible,” the pastor said, “in 25 
to 30 classes of catechetical instruction 
to explain everything young men and 
women should know about faith. That’s 
why it’s important for those who’ve 
been confirmed to continue Sunday 
school and church attendance. Chris- 
tian life and education don’t end with 
confirmation.” 

“I’ve realized that, after the sermon 
‘you preached yesterday,” confessed Mr. 
_X. “Will you please tell me just what 

the church is?” 


THE PASTOR PICKED up a large volume 
and paged through it. “This book con- 
tains the confessions of our Lutheran 
church. Here in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion I read: 

“*The church is the congregation of 
Saints, in which the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the Sacraments are rightly 
administered.’ ” 

“T’'ve often wondered about this 
phrase in the creed: ‘I believe in... 
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the holy Christian church, the com- 
munion of saints ...” Just what are 
the saints?” 

“Saints,” informed the pastor, “is a 
word frequently used in the New Testa- 
ment in referring to church members. 
In New Testament times saints were 
simply the devoted and aggressive fol- 
lowers of Jesus.” 

“Then they’re not bearded gentlemen 
who've gone to heaven?” 

“Not necessarily. In one sense the 
church is the congregation of true be- 
lievers. The New Testament word for 
‘church’ is ‘ecclesia,’ which denotes not 
all people but those called out of the 
multitude. A saint, therefore, is holy 
in the sense that he’s set apart from the 
world. He’s in the world but not like it. 
That doesn’t mean he’s perfect, but he 
tries to become better. The communion 
of saints is the fellowship of the re- 
deemed.” 

“But there are many lukewarm Chris- 
tians in the church, hypocrites and even 
bad persons. What about them?” 


“IN A BROAD SENSE the church includes 
all persons remotely connected with the 
visible organization. The wheat and 
tares grow up side by side, and it’s dif- 
ficult to separate them. Jesus said we 
should let them grow up together, and 
in the day of judgment they’ll be sep- 
arated. Unbelievers and hypocrites 
don’t actually belong to the fellowship 
of saints but are attached to the church 
only like dead branches to a living 
vine.” 

“You spoke only about the people in 
the be ts not about the organization.” 

“Well, the church is the people. The 
way in which they organize themselves 
is secondary to the main functions of 
the church—those of preaching the Gos- 
pel and administering the Sacraments. 

“Some churches place special empha- 
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sis upon organization. The Catholic 
church, though it also is a fellowship of 
believers, is a highly centralized or- 
ganization which resembles a state or 
an autocracy, It’s a system of eccle- 
siastical legalism and absolutism. Loy- 
alty to priests, bishops and the pope is 
equivalent to loyalty to Christ. Per- 
sonal faith of the members is of sec- 
ondary importance to the ruling hier- 
archy.” 

Picking up a volume on symbolics, 
the pastor continued: “Let me read a 
definition of the Catholic church writ- 
ten by a Catholic. 

““Our doetrine of the church is dis- 
tinguished from the others in this, that 
while all others require inward qualities 
in everyone who is to be admitted to 
the church, we believe that all the 
virtues, faith, hope, charity and the 
others, are found in the church. We 
do not think that any inward disposi- 
tion is requisite from anyone in order 
that he may be said to be part of the 
true church whereof the Scriptures 
speak: all that is necessary is an out- 
ward confession of faith and participa- 
tion in the sacraments.’ ”’ 


“Wuew!” stauep Mr. X. “That means 
you can think and do practically as you 
please as long as you are externally 
attached to the church.” 

“Yes,” agreed the pastor. “But you 
must remember that Protestants have 
gone to extremes too, in the opposite 
direction. Organization has been con- 
sidered so unimportant and individual- 
ism has become so rampant that today 
there are over 250 denominations and 
sects in the United States. These tend 
to be local and provincial in outlook, 
losing sight of the universality of the 
church. They tend to minimize all out- 
ward forms—worship, ministry and sac- 
raments—which really are essential to 
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religion, not merely spiritual helps 
There’s also the danger that perfection- 
ism will become the chief spiritual sin 
But, as Calvin remarked, the Word 0: 
God and the Sacraments have more 
virtue in preserving the church thar 
the vices of some of its members have 
in dissipating it.” 

“It seems to me,” ventured Mr. x 
“that both extremes—that of Cathol- 
icism and that of irresponsible Prot- 
estantism—are to be avoided.” ? 

“We believe,” continued the pastor 
“that the church is one, and that it be- 
longs to Christ only, who is its invisible 
Head. The mystical union of Christ 
with each believer results in a similar 
union into a spiritual organization of al! 
believers in Christ, who is the supreme 
authority of the church. | 

“There is one Lord, one Spirit: 
Though there are many local congrega- 
tions of all denominations, separated in 
time, race, language, organization, the 
church universal is the congregation of 
all believers in all ages of the world.” 


“Don’t EXTERNALS matter?” queried 
Mr. X. 

“Yes they do. We don’t really have 
a church apart from its visible and in- 
stitutional manifestation. We have the 
Seripture, the sacraments and sacred 
rites, which are outward signs of in- 
ward spiritual realities. We have the 
office of the Christian ministry, sacred 
seasons, buildings and ceremonies. Life 
in the spirit is never a disembodied ex- 
istence. We need flesh for our spirits 
to dwell in. Christ needs a body in this 
world if his message is to be effective, 
and that body, said St. Paul, is the con- 
gregation of believers. We should seek 
a position somewhere between the ex- 
treme of Catholicism and that of Prot- 
estantism. 

“This naturally leads to the thought 
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f the new life of the Spirit, which is 
‘Iso a mark of the church on earth. 
hristians try to live according to the 
standards of their faith. We can’t say 
at since we’re redeemed we can sit 
ack quietly, doing nothing. We must 
‘et our lights shine, preach and teach, 
d live a new life. Walking in new- 
ness of life means walking in newness 
of social life, for what other life do we 
‘fave but the social life?” 

“You say all life is social life,” re- 
ated Mr. X. “Doesn’t a man have a 
private life? Can’t he be saved by him- 
self?” 
“Tt is true,” agreed the pastor, “that 
in matters of faith every man must give 
an account of himself. We are born as 
individuals, we die one by one, we are 
regenerated and justified as individuals. 
But there individualism ends. We don’t 
live to ourselves. Strictly speaking, a 
man has no private life. He always 
lives in relation with others. Without 
others, a man can develop no per- 
sonality or character. Individuals and 
society react upon each other.” 


“T ALWAYS THOUGHT,” confessed Mr. 
X, “that it didn’t matter much whether 
or not I was actively associated with 
the church.” 

“Too many Christians think that 
way,” observed the pastor. “A man in 
isolation is a caricature of a man, self- 
centered and proud, a sinner in his 
vanity. And many persons don’t realize 
that they never sin in isolation. They 
always sin before God, or in the sight 
of God, no matter how alone they may 
be. 

“Every man who isolates himself from 
the Christian fellowship is doing his 
part in letting this world become a 
jungle instead of the Father’s house fit 
to live in. Every failure to give sub- 
stantial and spiritual support to the 
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church is a stone removed from the 
edifice that Christ would build—the 
community of believers. 

“You would never have known about 
Christ except for the teaching of the 
church. You never would have become 
a Christian if the church had not pre- 
served Christianity for this generation. 
Your redemption establishes you not 
only in a new relation with God but 
also with your fellow men. How can 
we love God whom we haven’t seen if 
we love not our brethren whom we’ve 
seen? Christian experience is bound up 
in the life of the church, through which 
the work of Christ is perpetuated. There 
never has existed any vital Christianity 
apart from the church. 

‘T think that today fortunately the 
emphasis is swinging away from the 
idea that Christianity is only a body of 
timeless doctrines, to the conviction 
that it also is the fellowship of the 
Christian community. The great world- 
wide conferences of Christians recently 
have impressed upon us the truth that 
the universal church has besides one 
Lord, one faith and one Baptism, a 
communion of all the saints, regardless 
of color, race, nationality or geograph- 
ical location.” 


THERE WAS SILENCE for a moment, be- 
fore Mr. X spoke. 

“It’s wonderful! I see now that it’s a 
privilege to belong to this grand Chris- 
tian church. I used to criticize and of- 
fer all kinds of excuses, but I didn’t 
understand. Now I see that it’s easier 
to be critical than correct; that the 
church as an organization can be no 
stronger than its members who permit 
themselves to be instruments of the 
Spirit. The church needs me, but more 
important than that, I need the church 
and the world needs the true universal 
church,” 
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REMEMBER THE WORD 


By ANNA ENGELHARDT 


A stock of Bible verses in your memory may be a preciou 


asset. They can be put to good use in many circumstances 


Recentty As I lay in a hospital I tried 
to comfort myself by reciting the 
Twenty-third Psalm. I found myself 
faltering over the words of the closing 
verses. It had been so long since I had 
repeated this familiar passage that I had 
almost forgotten it. 

The thought that occurred to me: 
How much do even conscientious Chris- 
tians retain of the Scriptures, once they 
are no longer required or urged to 
memorize verses in Sunday school or 
as a part of their preparation for church 
membership? 

Early in their history, God com- 
manded his chosen people to copy cer- 
tain verses of the Scriptures to wear as 
“frontlets” on their forehead and “for 
a sign” upon their arm. He further 
exhorted them, “And these words, 
which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thine heart” Deut. 6:6. 

If all copies of the Bible suddenly 
were confiscated and destroyed, how 
much of God’s word would be yours 
with its assurance and hope, because 
you had written it “upon the tablet of 
your heart’? 


ALTHOUGH SUCH a drastic occurrence 
may never take place, there are many 
oceasions in every Christian’s life when 
turning to the pages. of a Bible is not 
possible. Yet the truth and comfort of 
its message are much needed. 

Is your memory filled with a store 
of God’s unfailing promises as a bul- 
wark against the unexpected trials of 
life? As you perform your daily tasks, 
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plagued by some problem or faced with: 
an important decision, can you find! 
guidance in recalling from the hidden 
recesses of your heart some of the 
words God has spoken to His people 
throughout all ages? 

“Come unto me all ye that labor...” 
“They that wait wpon the Lord shall 
renew their strength...” “Fear thou 
not; for I am with thee...” “I will 
strengthen thee .. .”” 

In the silent hours of the night viol 
anxious cares keep you awake, can you 
recite—word for blessed word—the rev- 
elations by his Son of the heavenly 
Father’s concern for even the smallest 
of his creatures, and thus give your 
need into his keeping, believing that it 
will be filled? 

“Take no thought for tomorrow .. . 
“A sparrow shall not fall on the ground. 
without your Father...” “Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need 
of ...” “Ask and ‘it shall be given 
YOU 

Or, burdened with sorrow or mis- 
fortune, did you ever wish that you 
could recall the words of the Psalmist 
to repeat many times during the day or 
at night to induce that peace of mind, 
without which restful slumber is im~ 
possible: 4 

“Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God; for I shall yet praise 
him, who is the health of my count- 
enance and my God”? 
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ARE YOU FAMILIAR with Jesus’ chal- 
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lenging statements concerning the 
wer of faith so that at any time when 
e need arises, you can bolster your 
avering trust in God’s eternal truths? 
“If thou canst believe, all things are 
ossible .. .” “What things soever ye 
sire, when ye pray, believe... and 
ye shall have them.” “... Ye shall say 
unto this mountain, Be thou removed 
... and it shall be done...” 

In a sudden overwhelming awareness 
of God’s blessings or at a time of special 
‘thanksgiving, have you ever groped for 

some words from the Old Testament 
songs of praise which express so much 
better than could any of your own, your 
gratitude toward a beneficent Father? 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul... who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
who crowneth thee with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies . . . who sat- 
isfieth thy mouth with good things .. .” 
_ “The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament sheweth his 
_handywork . .’.” Have you ever watched 
_ the stars at night or the sunrise at dawn 
and, lost in a reverie of awe, wished you 
could repeat this inspiring passage from 
the Nineteenth Psalm, making of the 
moment one of unforgettable worship of 
the Creator of the universe? 


THIS IS ONLY one of many Old Testa- 
/ment passages which allude to the won- 
ders of the creation. A knowledge of 
such verses will heighten the Chris- 
tian’s appreciation of the beauty and 
fruitfulness of nature as well as the 
might and wisdom of its Creator. 

One might do well to carry some of 
these passages in memory while travel- 
ing or in short excursions near home, 
to enrich moments of worship, aside 
from those regularly observed, when- 
ever his soul becomes particularly 
awakened to God’s goodness as revealed 
by the world He created. 
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It is evident that a knowledge of 
precious verses from the Bible will 
benefit the learner, but such knowledge 
of God’s promises frequently may be 
of help to others too. 

Could you, whenever or wherever 
necessary, give the comfort of God’s 
word to a lost sheep struggling to re- 
turn home? Can you help to banish 
the doubts of those sincerely seeking 
God, by reciting to them revelations 
of him as men of old were inspired by 
the Holy Spirit to write in the Scrip- 
tures? 


ALTHOUGH ONE’s ability to quote from 
the Bible can never be considered a fair 
gauge of the sincerity of his Christian 
living, we are told in I Peter 3:15 to “be 
ready always to give an answer to every 
man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that is in you...” 

‘Perhaps you have, in your devotional 
Bible reading, come upon some passage, 
a nugget as though it were in an in- 
valuable gold mine, that answered so 
thoroughly a particular need or gave 
such apt expression to some thought of 
your own; then lost it because you 
failed to mark it or commit it to mem- 
ory. If so, you will be convinced of the 
wisdom of wearing such passages as 
“frontlets” on your heart. 

An effective and simple method of 
committing Bible verses to memory is 
to copy several on a sheet of paper or 
mark them in your Bible. Then repeat 
them aloud as a part of your private 
daily devotions for a week or more until 
they are firmly entrenched in your 
mind. A new group may then be mem- 
orized with the “old” verses being re- 
viewed from time to time. 

Such a deliberate plan to make God’s 
word a part of one’s daily living, think- 
ing, and worship assuredly will bring 
rich rewards. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


WE THANK GOD FOR DOCTORS 


Bossy sjumpep off the swing and ran 
to the driveway when he heard the auto 
horn. It was his father’s signal. 

“Here I am, Dad,” he called. “May I 
go with you this morning?” 

“Jump in,” replied Dr. Sellers. “Yes, 
I can take you with me. I have only a 
few visits to make out in the country 
and none of them will take me very 
long.” 

Whenever it was possible Dr. Sellers 
liked to have Bobby ride with him. 
Doctors are busy people, and Bobby 
would have very little time with his 
father if it were not for these rides to- 
gether. 

Dr. Sellers drove the car westward, 
out past the creek. He turned in at a 
little white farmhouse for his first visit. 

“T won’t be long, Son,” said the doctor 
as he stepped out of the car. “Just long 
enough to see that Grandma Knox is 
getting along all right and to leave some 
medicine to help her.” 


THE NEXT STOP was at a brick bun- 
galow where Tommy Briggs lived. 
Tommy had fallen from a shed roof and 
broken his leg. Bobby could see him 
sitting by an open window and hear 
him call, “Mother! Here comes Doc! 
Ask him when he is going to take off 
the cast.” 

Then they stopped at Powers’, where 
there was a new baby, and at Landises’, 
where Mrs. Landis was quite ill with 
pneumonia. 

Going home Bobby was very quiet. 
So quiet that his father said, looking 
down at him, “Thinking deep thoughts, 
Bob?” 

“I was thinking,” said Bobby, “that 
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doctors help a lot of people. Every 
where we went this morning the; 
seemed so glad to see you.” 

“That’s what a doctor’s work is, help 
ing people get well,” nodded his fathe1 


Bossy’s EYES twinkled. “Our Sunda 


school lesson was about a doctor,” h 


said. 

“Yes?” Father replied, looking sur 
prised. 

“You can read it to me when we ge 
home,” declared Bobby. “The story i 
about a little girl who was so sick tha 
people thought she was dead, and the: 
her father went to look for someon 
to help her.” 

When they reached home Bobby go 
out his Sunday school lesson book an 
they hunted up the Bible reference. Hi 
father read the story in Mark, chapter £ 
to him. Dr. Sellers nodded. “Yes, that’ 
a fine story about a doctor. Sometime 
we call Jesus the great physician.” 


We Reap the Bible: Mark 5: 21-24, 35. 
43, Jesus Heals a Little Girl. 


We Sine a Hymn: We thank Thee 
Lord, Thy paths of service lead (Chris. 
tian Youth Hymnal, 248). 


We thank Thee, Lord, Thy paths of servic: 
lead 

To blazoned heights and down the slope: 
of need; 

They reach Thy throne, encompass lan: 
and sea, 

And he who journeys in them walks witl 
Thee. 


We Pray Together: Heavenly Father 
we thank Thee for the doctors anc 
nurses who help us when we are sick 
Amen. 


The Luthera: 


y AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


This week read—Job 4:1—7:21 


THE PASSION with which Job spoke of 
his afflictions and his complaints against 


‘old friends. Eliphaz, traditionally the 
eldest, felt compelled to answer Job. 
‘He was so confident that affliction was 
sent to chastise and reform the right- 
‘eous for some particular sin that he 
expected some sign of confession from 
Job. When this would come, he felt 
that good would come to Job out of his 
troubles. The first address of Eliphaz 
was carefully thought out by the writer 
and contains many beautiful passages. 
Eliphaz develops three main ideas in 
his first speech. 

I.) Job 4:1-11. . . . Here he ex- 
presses great surprise that Job, who 
had often comforted others in trouble, 
could not apply the same salve to his 
own wounds. He feels that Job has 
forgotten the meaning of afflictions. 
God’s purpose in the affliction of right- 
eous men like Job was to discipline 
them. He calls on Job to remember 
that no innocent man ever perished 
under God’s hand. Only the wicked 
are punished to death. He uses two 
strong figures of speech to illustrate 
God’s dealings with the wicked, the 
fiery blast of the desert winds and the 
breaking up of a den of lions. 


Il.) Jos 4:12—5:7. In this part of his 
address he develops two related ideas. 
He must warn Job about his complain- 
ing attitude toward God. First (4:12- 
21) he discusses the question “Can a 
man be righteous before God?” He con- 
trasts God’s holiness with man’s un- 
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he Argument Begins 


od surprised and grieved the three ° 
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holiness. Even the angels are not per- 
fect. 

He is most considerate of Job and 
uses general terms. He finds their set- 
ting in a dream he had experienced. 
Verse 17 is evidently a mistranslation. 
Moffatt translates the question, “Before 
God can a mortal man be just?” Man 
is like a house of clay on clay founda- 
tions. He can be crushed. In conten- 
tion with God he is helpless as a moth. 

From this general statement Eliphaz 
moves on to apply the principle to Job 
(5:1-7). Who will hear Job’s complaint 
against God’s dealings with him? Cer- 
tainly not the angels. Complaints are 
foolish, futile, and fatal. He has seen 
what has happened to the foolish. He 
realizes that even their children must 
suffer. 

This reference was coming close to 
Job’s experience. He insists that suf- 
fering does not come out of nature as 
weeds from the soil. “Man is born to 
trouble as the sparks fly upward.” That 
is, man brings trouble on himself. 


Ill) Jos 5:8-27. If Eliphaz were in 
Job’s place he would seek God in his 
affliction. How easy it is for a healthy, 
prosperous friend to say that! First 
(5:8-16) he insists on the goodness of 
God as running through all God’s deal- 
ings with the righteous. He expresses 
this goodness in the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the rain. God is just to the poor 
and humble. As for the crafty, God 
ensnares them in their own craftiness. 

Then (5:17-27) Eliphaz comes to his 
major point. “Behold, happy is the man 
whom God correcteth.” This thought 
is echoed in Psalm 94:12, Proverbs 3: 
11, 12, and Hebrews 12:5. He assumes 
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that Job’s troubles will drive him to 
God and that he will be delivered from 
whatever sinful thought or deed has 
been their cause. 

In his zeal to set Job right, Eliphaz 
probably did not realize how he was 
hurting him. According to his theory 
of suffering, all he said was logical and 
should have produced a repentant Job. 
Instead the resentment of Job boiled 
over at the inference that he had com- 
mitted some secret and particular sin 
against God. His defense is offered in 
Job 6—8. This defense also falls into 
three sections. 


First (6:1-13) Job seeks to justify 
his bitterness. Impatience would be a 
better word than grief in verse 2. He is 
not complaining so much about his 
troubles, great as they are, but that 
they should come from God. They are 
“arrows of God,” poisoned arrows. 
Animals do not complain unless they 
have reason. His life is like saltless 
food, as tasteless as egg-whites. He is 
no man of stone or bronze. Again he 
cries out for death. 

Then (6:14-30) Job turns on his un- 
sympathetic friends. They should be 
kind to one in his condition. Like a 
brook in winter they are full of water, 
but when the heat of summer comes 
they are dry. In the heat of his affliction 
they have no kind words of comfort. 
He had not asked them to come. Since 
they had come to charge him with sin, 
let them tell him in clear words how he 
had failed God. He is not too far gone 
to listen if they have anything helpful 
to say. 

His last thought (7:1-21) is a re- 
newed outburst of utter despair. He 
sees himself like a slave in the hands 
of God. He describes in detail his awful 
agony of mind and body. Verse 5 is a 
vivid reference to the condition of his 
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diseased body. He feels himself hurriec 
on toward the brink of final disaster 
“My days,” he says, “are swifter thar 
a weaver’s shuttle and are spent with. 
out hope.” His friends look at him bu 
they do not see a real, living Job. He i 
like a cloud. “He shall return no mor 
to his home, neither shall his place knov 
him any more.” They must see that h 
cannot be expected to be patient anc 
uncomplaining. 


He rForcets his friends for the mo. 
ment and speaks directly to God. H 
charges God with setting a watch o1 
him as though he were a leviathan o 
the deep. God sends horrible dream 
to terrify him. He would prefer strang. 
ling and death, for: life has becom 
loathsome. “What is man, that thot 
shouldest magnify him, and that thot 
shouldest set thine heart upon him?’ 
This is another thought echoed in Psaln 
8:4 and 144:3. “Let me alone,” he crie 
to God. 

“I have sinned” in verse 20 is not : 
confession but should be translated 
“Have I sinned?” or “Supposing I hav 
sinned.” He pleads with God to tell hin 
what he has done to him. He calls Gox 
“preserver of men,” but the word pre- 
serve is better, “watcher,” or as Moffat 
translates it “spy.” This is just how Jol 
feels about God. He closes his answe: 
to Eliphaz with this touching appeal t 
God, “Why dost thou not pardon my 
transgression and take away mine in- 
iquity?” He does not feel a sense 0 
guilt but, if there is guilt, he cries fo: 
forgiveness. 

However good the intentions of Eli- 
phaz, he had only succeeded in makin; 
Job the more bitter against God. Jol 
needed kindness and sympathy. H« 
had received cold logic and condemna- 
tion for that of which he did not fee 
himself guilty. " 


The Luthera: 


A Slight Case of Chicanery 


I pLAceD my hand over the mouth of 
the telephone as I handed the instru- 
ment to Jerry. “Here,” I whispered, 
“you talk your way out of this one. 
Your friend, Mr. Zinst, is trying to cash 
a check and offering your name as a 
reference.” 

Jerry’s expression of mock despair 
was so amusing that I almost laughed 
aloud in spite of my irritation. “Yes,” 
he said into the phone, gathering his 
dignity about him, “yes, this is Pastor 
Lathrop.” 

He listened for a time, and I gathered 
that the cashier was repeating the story 
he had told me. 


“WELL,” my husband said, at. last, 
“that is all very true—up to a point. 
I do know Mr. Zinst. He was a member 
of this parish when I first came here 
and he has retained his membership 
here, although he has lived out of town 
for some time. I can identify him very 
well. However, I believe you would 
be most unwise to cash his personal 
check. . . . You will have to do as you 
please about that. .. . No, I don’t mind 
his knowing that you called me. It 
probably will not make him feel very 
kindly toward me, but since he has 
given me as reference, I can’t do any- 
thing but tell you the truth as I see it. 
. . . Of course he may have resources 
of which I am not aware... . Really, 
I’m afraid you will have to do as you 
think best about that.” 

Jerry cradled the phone with a shrug 
which in anyone else I would have 
called cynical. “Wouldn’t it be nice if 
one ever got a chance to do a simple 
act of kindness for someone without 
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having to make allowance for all sorts 
of skulduggery?” 

“Foul play?” 

“Looks like it. The gentleman comes 
here to get me to make an appointment 
fer him with Senator Hefflinger about 
his unemployment insurance. He prac- 
tically invites himself here to lunch by 
letting me know that he is financially 
embarrassed. And the next thing I hear 
about him he’s buying a suit and trying 
to cash a check to cover the amount 
of the suit and something over.” 

“You know I wanted you to send him 
to the inner mission bureau at the be- 
ginning.” 

“But what could they do? They are 
swamped with enough demands as it is 
without sending them an intangible 
thing like this to look into.” 

“Oh, well, we probably don’t need to 
worry any more about the matter. He 
has seen that he can’t use you as a ref- 
erence and get away with it. So that, 
I imagine, is that.” 

“And I must get on my way or I'Jl 
never finish the calling I’ve mapped out 
for the afternoon. I want to stop at—” 


“ANYBODY HOME?” trilled a voice at 
the open front door. Jerry and I 
wheeled about like something out of a 
musical comedy. Mrs. Cuthbert was 
dimpling in at us. “I won’t stay long— 
well, all right, thanks, Pll come in just 
for a minute—I just want to thank you 
for sending Bill’s name wherever you 
sent it so that he’d get started right at 
college.” 

Mrs. Cuthbert is small and sparkling- 
eyed. She usually seems to wear high- 
heeled shoes and fairly large hats which 
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make her look as though she were 
about to “take off” any minute. She 
smiled up at Jerry like a happy child 
as he settled us both comfortably, then 
leaned against the mantlepiece. Al- 
though he did not look it, I knew that 
once the important part of Mrs. Cuth- 
bert’s visit was over, he would be the 
one to take off and leave me to enjoy 
the purely social part of her call. 

“T had a letter from Bill today and 
he’s been to church for the second time, 
and he likes it very much. He can’t get 
* over the number of students who go to 
the Lutheran church and the fine pro- 
gram they have for them. He’s just 
crazy about the minister, too.” 


I cOULDN’T PICURE Bill saying he was 
‘Just crazy about the minister,” but I 
wasn’t surprised to hear that he liked 
him. It isn’t everyone who has the 
right touch with up-and-coming stu- 
dents, who can mix up with them like 
a real friend and still hold their very 
genuine respect as their pastor. 

Jerry took the words out of my 
mouth. “I felt sure he’d like the stu- 
dent pastor. We’ve had boys go there 
before and they’ve come back with the 
same story of a wholesome, enthu- 
siastic church life.” 

“Of course, I always wanted Bill to 
go to a church college. But when he 
turned out to have such a strong scien- 
tific bent, his father and I both felt that 
we couldn’t deny him the opportunity 
to go to an institution that is world 
famous for just the things he wanted. 
You can’t imagine how good it makes 
me feel to know that while he’s away 
his religious life won’t be neglected.” 

“Church organization gets pretty bor- 
ing at times,” Jerry smiled, “but here 
you have it at work to help a young 
scientist like Bill. The local Women’s 
Missionary Society sends the names of 
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college students to the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society headquarters. They 
sort them out according to colleges and 
pass the word along to the various stu- 
dent pastors. The student pastors work 
under the Division of Student Service. 
They take young folks we send them, do 
what they can to help them grow spir- 
itually while they are growing intel- 
lectually, and send them back to their 
local congregations prepared to pitch in 
and lend a hand where it’s needed.” 

“Isn’t Sven Olson a graduate of that 
same school?” I asked. 

“He certainly is. Since he’s been 
home he’s been. a big help with the 
Loyal group.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Cuthbert hesitantly. 
“T really do think Bill would always be 
loyal—” 

Jerry laughed. “I keep forgetting 
that the League of Young Adult Luther- 
ans is too new for everyone to know 
them by their abbreviated name. 
L-O-Y-A-L spells Loyal.” 

“Well, live and learn!” She jumped 
to her feet. “Now I must dash.” 

She did just that. Jerry stood look- 
ing after her admiringly. “A woman 
who says she must dash, then dashes,” 
he murmured. “Rare species.” 


“MAYBE YoU’D BETTER follow her ex- 
ample,” I gibed. “Now, I am going to 
get on the phone and see about some- 
one to take my place at Children of the 
Church while we’re in Philadelphia 
attending the ULC convention. Then 
I’m going to make an appointment for 
a hair-do. Then I’m going to check and 
make sure the Gaitlands still want Joan 
to stay there and that the Windeckers 
will take Mark into their happy home. 
Then—” 

As I reached for the instrument, it 
began to ring. “Do you,” asked a busi- 
nesslike voice, “know a Mr. Zinst?” 


The Lutheran 


Personal Problem Clinic 


Inconsistency 


My employer is an inconsistent fellow. 
One day he is strong for a certain prin- 
ciple or course of action. On the next day 
he’s just as much set in the opposite di- 
rection. He makes strong statements, but 
denies them whenever it’s to his advan- 
tage. 

One day he set me to work on cer- 
tain plans and gave me a lot of facts with 
which to work. Later he declared he had 
given me very different information. Again 
and again I’ve been placed in an embar- 
rassing situation because of his vacillation. 
He blows hot and cold regardless of facts. 

What can I do? Can I bring this tem- 
peramental oscillation to an end by re- 
viewing to him the whole series of incon- 
sistencies and my own embarrassment? 


Inconsistency—everyone of us likes to 
indulge in a degree of it. And we have 
a right to do so—within limits. But 
there must be bounds to contradictions. 

As a rule it is advisable not to push 
one’s “superior” into a corner and con- 
front him with his faults and errors, 
unless one is prepared to face the con- 
sequences, which may be dangerous or 
even tragic. It is better to approach 
such matters a bit sidewise—indirectly 
—and let the offender discover his own 
shortcomings. If he isn’t keen enough 
to catch on, a frontal attack may achieve 
no more. 

If an employer has grown so hard- 
boiled that he doesn’t care, again a 
direct approach will not accomplish 
anything. Diplomacy usually yields 
better results over the long term. 

Use the more tactful method if you 
want to remain in your present employ- 
ment. Creation of an unpleasant situa- 
tion isn’t likely to accomplish more 
than the venting of your feelings. If 
your situation is no longer bearable, 
you'd better keep a weather eye for 
other possible jobs. 
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Daughter 


I “have a very’ lovely but headstrong 
daughter who has been involved with a 
man about five years her senior—in his 
early twenties. Inadvertently I learned of 
her difficulty: Although at first I was 
stunned, I later confronted her. 

First she denied, then admitted the facts, 
but that was all. There were no tears or 
recriminations—the affair is over, period. 
My husband and I were blind. We enter- 
tained this man in our house many times 
without realizing the situation. He comes 
from another church, but is not overly 
religious. My husband knows nothing of 
this affair, and now that they have broken 
off completely, I am bewildered. I know 
my daughter now realizes the wrong she 
has done, and is going on her way. I don’t 
want my husband to lose faith in his 
daughter, but I do want to talk this over 
with someone. 


The affair has ended. The girl rec- 
ognizes her wrong-doing. If there is 
any doubt whether she realizes the full 
gravity and the many angles of such an 
affair, try to find a suitable occasion, 
when her mood is right, to talk it over 
—calmly, sympathetically, and without 
scolding. Tell her that you forgive her, 
and that she should ask God’s pardon. 
Then drop the matter, and quietly leave 
a copy of Frances Strain’s Love at the 
Threshold lying in a prominent place 
so that it may attract your daughter’s 
attention. There is a chance that she 
might pick it up and read it. 

If your husband is an understanding 
person, who can view such a problem 
sympathetically, give him the facts, with 
the understanding that the case is closed. 
The girl needs friendly helpfulness 
rather than harassment. Encourage her 
confidence. Keep your mind occupied 
and try to get away from worry. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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BOOKS 


Believers Should Go to Work 


You Shall Be My Witnesses. By William S. Avery and Royal E. Lesher. Muhlenberg Press. 


144 pages. 90 cents. 


This book must become a best seller in the church immediately. Not next year, but 


which, in fact, it is a worthy companion work. It ought, perhaps, carry the sub-title: 


What a Believer Will Do. 


There are three objectives to which the book seeks to attain: 


1. To motivate workers to carry on a 
program of Christian evangelism. 

2. To help workers become conversant 
with the techniques of evangelism. 

3. To help workers develop some degree 
of skill in carrying on a program of evan- 
gelism. 

It does all three of these things admi- 
rably. It confronts every member of the 
church with a challenge that cannot be 
postponed and an inescapable call for ac- 
tion, It gives the church back to the lay- 
man, to whom it rightfully belongs. Sub- 
stantially everything necessary for vital 
congregational life is provided by this lit- 
tle book, except the faith itself. In its pages 
lies the potential of a new and glorious 
era in the life of our church. It may well 
be that we shall be judged according to 
the degree to which we realize this poten- 
tial. This much is certain, there can be no 
excuse for flaccid, desultory congregational 
life while this book is available. . 

The authors did not write this book at a 
desk in an office. It was written in the 
field by harvest hands under the noonday 
sun. It is a compendium of tested and 
proven experience in Christian witnessing, 
in both its visitation and educational as- 
pects. Here is a detailed description of how 
the faith brings forth good fruits. 

This work was commissioned for use in 
Leadership Training Classes primarily. 
Most certainly it is not a book to be read; 
it must be studied. It demands discipline 
of heart, and mind, and hand. The Projects 
for Study and the Projects for Action, 
which accompany each of the 10 chapters, 
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make the book eminently practical. 

But this book must not be contained by 
a single use. First of all, it must be studied ~ 
in church council meetings, beginning at 
the next meeting. The entire staff of the 
church school must study it. Here, too, 
is worthy material for post-confirmation 
study. It must be a study for the whole 
congregation, as “Men of the Church,” 
“Women of the Church,” and “Youth of - 
the Church.” In short, it is a handbook for - 
congregational life. The use to which this - 
book is ptit will be an accurate index of 
the vitality of the Church. 

Indianapolis Donatp E. ELDER 


Scholarship and Theology 


The Authority of the Biblical Revelation. By 
Hubert Cunliffe-Jones. Pilgrim Press. 153 pages. 
$2.50. 


This author, principal of an English Con- 
gregational theological school, has written 
a book concerned about the unfortunate 
gap between Biblical scholarship and the- 
ology. It should prove most welcome to 
American Lutherans. It may serve as an 
admirable expansion of Dean Flack’s essay 
on “The Approach to the Word of God” in 
the Old Testament Commentary. 

The primal authority of the Gospel, both 
for the church and for the Bible and its 
interpretation is strongly asserted from the 
outset. After a chapter defining the his- 
torical and theological spheres in Bible 
study, the main thesis that these two need 
to interpenetrate one another is pro- 
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sounded. There follow excellent chapters 
on the relations of New Testament to Old, 
and of Old to New; on the history of in- 
‘terpretation, the meaning of the canon, 
and the relations of Bible and churchly 
‘tradition; and on the current theological 
‘problems of Natural Theology, the Holy 
Spirit, the Bible as the Word of God, and 
‘the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 

At every turn the book demands an 
‘awareness of the need to bring Biblical 
studies from universities and research in- 
stitutes into theological seminaries and 
‘thence out into pulpits and homes without 
surrendering the fruits of scholarship and 
also without throwing away the good seed 
of the Word. A point of view that is whole- 
some for Biblical scholars and a message 
that is especially timely for the Lutheran 
Church are both to be found here. 
Philadelphia CuHartes M. Cooprer 


Vigorous Sermons 


He Will Abundantly Pardon. By Walter A: 
Maier. Concordia. 373 pages. $2.75. 


This is a book of sermons by the preacher 
who speaks to the world’s largest radio 
audience. Here is a preacher warmhearted, 
unafraid, striking evil wherever it shows 
its head, boldly proclaiming Christ’s power 
to save, giving all glory to God. He is no 
calm preacher reasoning sweetly about life 
and beauty. He is burning up with zeal for 
souls. He never labors to appear learned. 
He seems never trying to turn a beautiful 
sentence. He has more important business. 
‘He is a true ambassador of God, beseeching 
men for Christ’s sake. 

Where lies the strength of his message? 
Is it in composition or in delivery? We 
believe the composition is better. At any 
rate these sermons seem to lose nothing 
by printing. The illustrations are fine, 
drawn from life, no mere sentimental 
stories. They have vigor, sentiment, and 
carry conviction. 

These sermons are as direct as the titles. 
Some of them are: “Are You Headed for 
Heaven?” “Can You Carry the Cross?” 
“The Blessed Purpose of Pain,’ “Marred 
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Lives Remade in Christ.” 

The Lutheran claim of a well-rounded 
gospel seems proven true by these sermons 
of a genuine evangel. Watrer C. Davis 

Parrottsville, Tenn. 


Religion Among Students 

Factors Affecting the Religion of College 
Students. By Robert Ora Smith. Lane Hall, 
University of Michigan. 194 pages. $1.50. 

Here is a detailed study of the “Per- 
sonality and Cultural Factors Affecting the 
Religion of One Hundred and Forty Divin- 
ity Students” enrolled at Yale Divinity 
School in 1944-45. The students represent 
a fair cross-section of the country, of the 
major Protestant groups, and of the types 
of higher educational institutions. 

A series of 45 tables graphically sum- 
marizes the findings, ranging from “The 
time of decision to enter religious work” 
(39 per cent before college, 58 per cent 
during college) to “Church attendance of 
the men.” Fifty-nine per cent of the men 
came from Protestant church-related in- 
stitutions. The role of the professor in the 
development of a positive religious inter- 
est and faith was demonstrated as the most 
important factor, when 75 men listed pro- 
fessors as a negative factor and 79 as a 
positive factor. The church must be aware 
of this as it ministers to the total university 
life of the nation. Oswatp ELBERT 

Philadelphia 


Jesus Means Everything 

What Jesus Means to Me. By H. W. Gockel. 
Concordia. 195 pages. $1.35. 

In brief chapters for devotional reading 
the author tells what Jesus means to the 
individual: Life, pardon, peace, power, 
hope, heaven... . These are warm, personal 
meditations which would be exceedingly 
helpful if read in quiet hours and con- 
sidered prayerfully. 


The Completeness of Christ. By James 
Thayer Addison. Morehouse-Gorham. 87 pages. 
$1 (paper-bound). 

In six chapters the author measures the 
greatness of the Saviour, and reports his 
eonclusions somewhat abstractly. 
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ACROSS THE@DESK 


Recently one of our not too numerous 
relatives made us a brief visit. Some- 
what to satisfy the quite proper curios- 
ity of our guest, but as much or more 
as an expression of what we deem our 
just pride in the historicity of the 
Quaker City, we spent several hours 
“sight-seeing.” 

It occurred to us later in September 
that the convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America which was 
due to assemble a short while after we 
had made our pilgrimage should, and 
doubtless would, be glad to know more 
about Philadelphia than had hitherto 
been their good fortune. 

There are few occasions in the con- 
vention routine of the city at which a 
wider distribution of representatives 
will be assembled. While our ULCA 
is not the most numerous of the re- 
ligious organizations of our community 
and nation, its constituent synods are 
influential in nearly every state in the 
Union. Congregations located in six 
provinces of Canada are organically a 
part of it; and abroad are foci in min- 
istering the Gospel in India, China, 
Japan, Liberia, Argentina, and British 
Guiana. Nor may we with propriety 
omit the religious establishments for 
which the ULCA is pioneer and sponsor 
in Alaska, Honolulu, Puerto Rico and 
the Danish West Indies. 

Each delegate will no doubt be ex- 
pected to relate what he saw and heard 
while at the convention. Among other 
distinctions, he will no doubt emphasize 
that what brought this sixteenth bien- 
nial convention of the ULCA to Phila- 
delphia was response to the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania’s invitation that 
all its sister synods share in the features 
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special to marking the 200th anniver- 
sary of the synod’s founding. 

This item of history no doubt explains 
the fact that the Quaker City is host} 
for the second time to the group which | 
was formed in 1918 by a merger of the) 
former United Synod in the South, the 
former General Synod and the former 
General Council. The nucleus from | 
which all three of these general synods 
developed was a group of pastors and | 
laymen who met at the call of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg in 1748. They 
numbered seven pastors, ministering to_ 
3,200 members constituting 12 congre-_ 
gations. Laymen participated in delib- 
erations but for a while did not vote. | 
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Linguistic limitations 

We use an unaggressive word as a_ 
heading and thus seek to avoid arousing | 
criticisms. The plain fact is that while 
Lutherans formed a congregation in 
the area of eastern Pennsylvania as- 
early as 1638, and thus could claim 
temporal primacy over other denomina- 
tions to whom William Penn’s unlimited 
welcome was extended, none of the 
material features of the earliest estab- — 
lishments in Philadelphia has survived 
as a Lutheran possession. | 

The first comers were Swedes. Gloria 
Dei Church was one of four established 
by them. But all have passed into the | 
hands of the Episcopalians. Gloria Dei — 
can be visited, as can also Old Swedes | 
in Wilmington, Del., and King James | 
in Kingsessing. All are “in service,” 
but the inability of Lutherans to pro- 
vide the early inhabitants with pastors 
using the English language, and the | 
fact that Sweden has a modified form of | 
episcopacy for its churches, made them 
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nonresistant to absorbtion by the Epis- 
copal communion. 

What we of this present time have 
from the generation of Muhlenberg is 
Zion Church on Franklin Square and 
St. Michael’s Church in Germantown. 
The pastors and membership of these 
historic congregations have conserved 
‘their legacies from the colonial period 

of America. St. Michael’s-Zion is the 
present corporate title of Zion Church 
and indicates the combination of the 
two former houses of worship into one 
on Franklin Street. 

A significant phase of the connections 
of language and ecclesiastical manage- 
ment is seen in the establishment of St. 
John’s Church in 1806 by members of 
St. Michael’s-Zion, Philadelphia, in or- 
der to have a Lutheran congregation in 
which English was the prescribed lan- 
guage. The son of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, General Peter Muhlen- 
berg, was active in the establishment at 
Fifth and Race streets of the “oldest 
English-using church in the world.” Its 
most widely known pastor was the late 
Dr. Joseph A. Seiss, who was instru- 
mental in locating the Church of the 
Holy Communion at Broad and Arch 
streets. 


“Changes in location 

But westward the course of popula- 
tion took its way, and in 1901 the con- 
gregation, greatly lessened in the num- 
ber of members and greatly harassed 
by indebtedness, sold the site at Broad 
and Arch streets, and after a bit of 
wandering, purchased the structure 
built to be the site of a Reformed Epis- 
copal Church. It is now the Lutheran 
Church of the Holy Communion where 
all the business sessions of the bicen- 
tennial convention of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania were held and most 
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of the assemblies for devotion. Its gen- 
erous policies of management and its 
convenient location make it of the 
greatest service to Lutheranism in east- 
ern Pennsylvania and western New 
Jersey. 

Delegates and others whom this six- 
teenth convention of the United Lu- 
theran Church will ask again what in- 
terfered with the continuance of in- 
fluence and progress of the Lutheran 
church in North America. The genius 
of Muhlenberg in organization, his con- 
tacts with persons of authority in the 
colonies and in the nation formed by the 
successful revolution and, perhaps es- 
pecially, the completeness of this conse- 
cration made him of unparalleled value 
to the formation of the “household of 
faith” in the new country. And while 
the numerical strength of the Lutheran 
membership in the colonies was great, 
and it was multiplied by immigration, 
nevertheless its strength does not re- 
flect the abundance in numbers of those 
who came across the Atlantic and set- 
tled on the western continent. 

We suggest an answer which we have 
formulated after re-reading portions of 
Dr. A. R. Wentz’s The Lutheran Church 
in American History, and a U.S. Senate 
document which was issued from the 
Library of Congress in 1942, in con- 
nection with the “Proceeding in com- 
memoration of the 200th anniversary of 
the landing of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg in Philadelphia.” From both of 
these learned sources one is informed 
of the divisions among the colonists due 


‘to lack of correct leadership and to the 


surrender to the state of what, by its 
mystical nature, the state cannot ad-~ 
minister effectively. A careful appraisal 
of the enemies the Patriarch encount- 
ered will bear fruit at this time. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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CAMPUS 


Baltimore Motherhouse Homecoming 

The triennial Homecoming of all dea- 
conesses of the Baltimore Motherhouse 
was held Aug. 26 through Sept. 7. The 
triennial conference for student alumnae 
was held the following week. 

Speakers on the program of study, rec- 
reation and fellowship included: Dr. Her- 
man S. Keiter, of Hartwick College, who 
spoke on “The Church’s Opportunity in 
the Community”; Mrs. Virgil Sease, on 
“The Trend in Missions”; and Baltimore 
pastors J. E. Graefe, Willis R. Ford, O. W. 
Carlson, and C. W. Folkemer, who assisted 
in other parts of the program. 

Opening of the 1948-49 term was con- 
ducted with a public service in the Mother- 
house Chapel on Sept. 29. 


Large Student Body at Hamma 

The largest enrollment in recent years— 
56 students—was on hand for the open- 
ing of the 104th year at Hamma Divinity 
School, theological department of Witten- 
berg College, Springfield, Ohio. Included 
in the new student body are three exchange 
students—representing China, France and 
Germany. 

The opening address Sept. 14 was de- 
livered by Prof. Otto H. Bostrom, recently 
returned from the World Council of 
Churches meeting at Amsterdam where 
he served as special correspondent for THE 
LutHERAN. Dr. Bostrom spoke on “Im- 
pressions from Amsterdam.” 

Two seminary courses are being offered 
for the first semester, one on “Ecumenical 
Research” by Dr. Bostrom, another on 
“Historical Studies in Luther’s Theology” 
by Dr. E. G. Schwiebert, of the Wittenberg 
faculty. 


27 Plus 22 Makes Record 

With 27 new ‘students enrolled for the 
fall term and 22 former students returning 
to the campus, Northwestern Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has the largest stu- 
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dent body—49—in the history of the in-— 
stitution. 

President Paul H. Roth, in his opening 
sermon, told the student body “the spirit © 
of Northwestern, as the spirit of the min- 
istry should be, is love.” 

A new dormitory recently purchased to | 
house 18 students is already overcrowded, | 
seminary officials say; five married couples _ 
are living in the annex bought last spring, | 
so that the “overflow” will have to be 
placed by doubling up quarters. : 


85th Year at Mt. Airy 

One of the largest classes in its 85-year 
history was enrolled at Mt. Airy Seminary 
in Philadelphia, Pa., early in September. In > 
the Junior class were 39 students, 56 Mid- | 
dlers and Seniors, comprising a student 
body of 95. In addition, a German student © 
arrived from Berlin with word that still. 
another was on his way. Both students | 
will spend a year on the Philadelphia cam- | 
pus. i 

Eleven ULCA synods are represented in 
the Junior class. Also represented are the 
Augustana Synod and the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church. The newcomers are grad- 
uates of 18 colleges and arrive from 13 
different states. Of the new students, 20 
saw service in World War II, bringing the 
total number of veterans at Mt. Airy to 35. 

Among the courses offered this fall is 
“The Ministry in the Slovak Language,” 
arranged through the courtesy of the 
Slovak-Zion Synod and intended to assist | 
those students of that synod wishing to | 
prepare themselves for bi-lingual parishes. 
Last year, “The Ministry in the German | 
Language” was offered. 


Carthage Enrolls 700 | 
When classes began at Carthage College — 
on Sept. 10, more than 700 students were | 
enrolled, 200 of them members of the in- 
coming freshman class. This term marks 
the beginning of Carthage’s 79th year. | 
Most Carthaginians are being housed in — 
the three permanent dormitories, the East- _ 
West dormitories for men and the Col- 
legeville apartments for married veterans. 
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At the first faculty meeting of the new 
chool year, Sept. 4, Dr. Erland Nelsor., 
‘resident, welcomed back 32 faculty mem- 
rs and greeted eight new additions to 
ne staff. 

Heading the new faculty members is Dr. 
‘rank B. Miller who will succeed Dr, Mar- 
in T. Monson as director of student per- 
onnel and head of the department of 
iducation. Dr. Miller comes to Carthage 


rom Albion College in Michigan where 


ie has served as head of the department 
£ psychology. 

Miss Irene A. Leibig of Belleville, I1., 
vill join the Carthage faculty as the third 
nember of the expanding home economics 
lepartment. She has a bachelor of edu- 
‘ation degree from Illinois State Normal 
Jniversity and a master of science degree 
rom Iowa State College at Ames, 

Other additions to the Carthage faculty 
ire: Leo Osterman of Golden, IIl., secre- 
arial science; Gerald Kroeger of Janes- 
rille, Minn., speech; William Strickland of 
lacomb, Ill., physical education; and 
Jonald Edman of Hibbing, Minn., piano; 
fohn H. Muschick of State Center, Iowa, 
roice; and Kenneth Hamm of Princeton, 
ll., chemistry. 


settysburg Packs 1,250 In 

Over 1,250 students—the largest enroll- 
nent in the school’s history—were on the 
ampus of Gettysburg College to hear Dr. 
fenry W. A. Hanson, president, deliver 
he keynote address at the formal opening 
sept. 16. 

In addition, 86 full-time members of the 
aculty were there, preparing to handle 
he increased student body. The freshman 
lass alone accounted for 368 of the record 
nrollment, another two dozen students 
ntered with advanced training, either as 
ormer students or transfers. 

Twenty states and several foreign coun- 
ries are represented this term—Palestine, 
sritish Guiana, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, 
‘anada and Puerto Rico. 

This year will be the 117th for Gettys- 
urg since its founding. 
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Muhlenberg Centennial 

One hundred years ago, the citizens of 
Allentown were elated over the establish- 
ment of the Allentown Seminary. 

This year, a new set of citizens of this 
Pennsylvania community are celebrating 
again—this time 100 years of community 
and church service of that same institu- 
tion—Muhlenberg College. 

The city’s oldest institution of higher 
learning had its birthday party at a con- 
vocation held in the Lyric Theater, Sept. 
26, when Superior Judge Claude T. Reno, 
of the Class of ’02 and former attorney 
general of the Keystone State, spoke. 

The day before the ULCA convention 
opened in Philadelphia, a service of 
Thanksgiving was scheduled in the Gideon 
F. Egner Memorial Chapel on the college 
campus. The Rev. Paul H. Kraus, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., was the scheduled speaker 
and many delegates in the vicinity for the 
Philadelphia convention had planned to be 
on hand for the affair. 

The Alumni Convocation, when the col- 
lege will honor its graduates, will be con- 
ducted Oct. 16 in the chapel. Homecoming 
Day will be observed that day and the 
gridiron edition of the Muhlenberg Mule 
will see what it can do with the traditional 
rival, Lafayette, in a game to be played 
under the lights at Allentown’s new high 
school stadium. 

As of the end of August, Muhlenberg 
College’s Fire Damage Fund being col- 
lected to restore the fire-gutted Admin- 
istration Building had topped $127,000. 

The Danville conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania was the first to 
reach its conference quota with the Nor- 
ristown conference just one-half a per- 
centage point behind. Over 100 congrega- 
tions in the Ministerium have already at- 
tained their Fund Quotas. The 166 churches 
unable to appeal earlier this year are at- 
tempting to raise minimum goals. 

Money for the Fire Damage Fund is be- 
ing forwarded to Ministerium Treasurer 
H. Torrey Walker, clearly marked for that 


purpose. 
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$200,000 for Thiel Library 

The Memorial Library Fund at Thiel 
College recently received $200,000 in the 
form of an annuity from the Misses Flora 
and Gertrude Langenheim, of Trinity 
Church, Northside, Pittsburgh, Pa. When 
accepted on behalf of the board of trustees 
by the executive committee and the finance 
committee, the gift assured over half of the 
estimated cost of the structure. 

The sisters visited the Thiel campus 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 


2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


ST.PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 
Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 
This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting In the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 
ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels. 
SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


early in the summer at the suggestion 
Dr. H. Reed Shepfer, president of th) 
Pittsburgh Synod. While there, th 
learned firsthand of the services of th 
college to youth and discovered the ne 
for a library. | 

The gift will be a memorial to the paren’ 
of the Langenheims, Gustav Christiai 
David Langenheim and Minna There 
Schwerd Langenheim. : 

The Library Fund has been growi ’ 
steadily, officials of the college report. A 
the Pittsburgh Synod meeting, a Thie 
alumnus, the Rev. John A. Frischkorr 
was honored for 50 years of service in th) 
ministry with a purse of $50, which he 
immediately turned over to the fund. Th) 
gift was significant when it became know; 
that Pastor Frischkorn’s beginning salary 
in 1898 was $400 a year, his largest ana 
salary, only $1,500. 

Sixteen chapters of the Thiel Woman’, 
Club recently contributed over $4,000 a 
the proposed Library. 


Wagner Has 300 New Students 

A special committee of upperclassmer 
and faculty members of Wagner College or 
hand for the pre-college activities Sept. LI 
greeted over 300 new students to the Stater 
Island campus. For three days, a program 
of lectures and social activities kept the 
fledglings busy most of the time. 

Dr. Walter C. Langsam, president of! 
Wagner: Miss Lucille Sloan and John R 
Bacher, deans of women and men; and 
Miss Mary Burr, of the school of nursing: 
discussed problems concerning curricula. 

New courses and new professors have 
been added this semester to best serve 7 
student body of 1,000 in day sessions alone. 
The new faculty included Dr. Grace 
Springer Forbes, former dean of women at 
Bard College as professor of biology; Dr. 
Warren Robinson, formerly head of Judson 
College’s art department, in a similar posi- 
tion at Wagner; William C. Bull, assistant 
professor in economics and business ad- 
ministration; and Miss Marion L. Jacobs, 
assistant professor of nursing. 

New courses will appear in the depart- 
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mts of economics, education, history, 
vathematics, music and physics. Five two- 
»ur courses in special elementary meth- 
1s will be given by members of the New 
ork City school system. 

‘Other appointments include Dr. Paul B. 
aginsky, lecturer in German; Mr. Alfred 
.. Thimm, instructor in economics; Dr. 
enry G. Wolz, instructor in philosophy; 
s Myrtle Volkhardt, instructor in 
rench and Spanish; and Mr. Ian Morrison, 
sistant to the dean. 


500 at Wittenberg 


Wittenberg College opened its 114th year 
on the Springfield campus with a student 
mrollment of approximately 1,500, and no 
'ess than 22 new faculty additions, bringing 
at group to 90 full- and part-time mem- 
ers. 
This term also brings about the first test 
of the newly organized ‘administrative 
team” of five men. This group was au- 
thorized by the college’s board of directors 
last May following a survey by a New York 
City firm of management counselors. Com- 
prising the team will be the college pres- 
ident, the recently created office of vice 
president, the college dean, dean of the 
seminary and a business manager. 
President Rees Edgar Tulloss, who re- 
tires in August of next year, assured the 
faculty at a special meeting before the for- 
mal opening that the “reorganization will 
mean Wittenberg will receive greater rec- 
ognition in higher education circles.” 


Prigge Leaves Syracuse 

The Rev. Donald W. Prigge, Syracuse 
University Lutheran chaplain and Lu- 
theran student pastor for the past two 
years, has resigned that post in order to 
accept a call to Mt. Tabor Church, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. He assumed his new duties 
Sept. 1. 

Succeeding “Pastor Don,” as SU students 
knew him, will be Miss Gerd Arnborg, of 
Norway, who became student counselor to 
Lutheran students Aug. 1. In her native 
land, Miss Arnberg was active in the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement of Norway. 
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California Synod President Foresees 
Many Lutheran Churches in Hawaii 


By Atsert B, SCHWERTZ 


Los AnceLtEsS—Following an _ intensive 
four weeks of surveying in Hawaiian 
Islands, Dr. James P. Bea- 
som, Jr., California Synod 
president, foresees the pos- 
sibility of a great harvest in the Lutheran 
branch of the Church Militant. 

The royal welcome afforded the pres- 
ident and his wife went far beyond the 
conventional hulas and leis, but the aloha 
received by the couple was one long to be 
remembered. i 

For most people who vacation on the 
islands, lazy hours are spent on Waikiki 
with the object of relaxation and rest; for 
the Beasoms it was work, work and more 
work. On the basis of the enthusiasm and 
glowing reports brought back by President 
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Churches; com- 
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Vol. II, 336 pp., 
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Beasom, many California Synod pastors 
are anticipating the day when, instead of 
two, there will be 20 Lutheran congrega- 
tions in Hawaii. 

Curist CHURCH, organized by the Rev. 
Quentin Garman only two years ago, today 
is a flourishing mission with a baptized 
membership of over 200. On organization 
day 101 adult confirmed members were 
received. The building which is now un- 
der construction is of mission-style archi- 
tecture and will seat 200. 

St. Prver’s-BY-THE-SEA was organized 
Dec. 8, 1946. The present Sunday school 
attendance averages 65; church attendance 
close to 80. This mission is located near 
the entrance of the famous Sunset Cliffs 
Park on the shore of the Pacific. The first 
unit under construction is the chapel and 
will seat 130. The pastor is Dr. H. A. 
Anspach. 

A MINOR CATASTROPHE recently overtook 
the progress of the California Lutheran 
Home. As the guests in the home were 
eating their evening meal, fire broke out. 
The result was the loss of the roof and the 
ruining of the quarters on the second floor. 
Repairs are being made and a fiesta has 
already been held on the spacious grounds 
to help meet the added expense involved. 
New quarters have been completed for 
some members of the staff and additional 
cottages for guests are under construction. 
Mr. Carl A. Bell, synod’s treasurer, has 
been elected to the post of full-time super- 
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intendent. Dr. Beasom is president of th 
board of trustees. 

Hoty Trinrry Cuyurcu, Inglewood, w. 
dedicated Sept. 26. It had cost approx’ 
imately $150,000. This structure will n/ 
doubt be one of the finest ULC churche) 
on the coast. The Rev. J. Benner Weave 
is pastor, 

The Church of the Transfiguration) 
Loyola, dedicated a year ago, has prove 
to be too small, so a new addition has jus 
been completed. The Rev. Franklin 
Swanson is the pastor. 


i 


Presbyterian Minister Finds ULCA 
Training Record Highly Adaptable 


_ By Paut T. Herscy 


Sprincrretp>—“With the Friendliness 
Jesus,” Everett Mitchell’s workers’ train. 
ing record put out by the ULCA steward- 
ship office, found a new use ir 
Carthage recently. A Presby-~ 
terian clergyman who is spear 
heading the drive for Hancock County’) 
new $250,000 Memorial Hospital, uses thw 
record as part of his demonstration anc 
training to the teams. At the record’s con- 
clusion, he said, “Now the things learnec! 
herein can easily be used in our drive 
simply by substituting in our thinking 
the word “hospital” for “church.” The 
record was well and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the nearly 50 persons present. 

ForTY-FOUR YOUNG PEOPLE from churches 


Illinois 


of the Central Conference of the Illinois 


Synod gathered at East Bay on Lake 
Bloomington for the second season of this 
camp. The Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, of Mt 
Pulaski, served as camp director. Jus” 
across the bay was the older and larger 
camp of the American Lutheran Church. 
Joint evening campfires and programs from 
time to time enlivened the week for both 
groups and built. a fine spirit of unity 
among the youth of both Lutheran groups: 
This arrangement shall be followed reg- 
ularly in the future, according to leaders 
of both camps. 
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Rurav pastors of the Illinois and Wart- 
urg synods gathered at Grace Church, 
‘pringfield, for the third annual Rural 
astors’ Institute, sponsored by the Rural 
Tork Committee of synod. The Rev. Wil- 
‘am Boatman, Murphysboro, directed the 
‘rogram for the two-day session, Sept. 13- 
4, Edwin Bay, Farm Adviser, Sangamon 
‘ounty, and Prof. D. E. Lindstrom, Exten- 
on Division, University of Illinois, were 
}oeakers. At the meeting of the committee 
Yad rural pastors each congregation showed 
1s willingness to assume 20 per cent of the 
‘iid extended for the coming year. By this 
‘means, one or two more congregations 
vill be taken on in this rehabilitation pro- 
fram. It is the aim of the committee to 
assist these rural congregations to pay 
idequate salaries for good men, so that 
‘hey may again grow into good self-sup- 
}oorting churches. 

| Donatp T. ForsyrHe, publisher of the 
Hancock County Journal, was named sec- 
cetary of the Carthage College board of 
rustees to succeed Judge J. Arthur Baird. 
Other officers include O. A. Hanke, Mt. 
Morris, editorial director of the Watt Pub- 
lishing Co., president; the Rev. Kenneth 
‘A. Hurst, pastor of Holy Communion 
Church, Racine, Wis., vice president; Wil- 
liam C. Krauss of Carthage, treasurer; 
Edward C. Mack, Carthage, attorney. The 
Rev. Paul T. Hersch, pastor of Trinity 
Church, Carthage, was named to the board 
to succeed the late Mrs. C. B. Newcomer. 

Others newly elected are: the Rev. W. W. 
Roth, pastor of St. John’s Church, Spring- 
field, and the Rev. Marteen D. Kilver, pas- 
tor of Christ Church, Sharon, Wis. 

The new Industrial Arts Building for 
Home Economics is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and will be ready for the second 
semester. It is adjudged by state author- 
ities as the best of its kind in the state. 

NEWEST MISSION in the Illinois Synod is 
at Jacksonville, organized under the ca- 
pable leadership of the Rev. Wilbur Allen, 
Synodical mission pastor. Rooms are avail- 
able for their Sunday services in the YMCA 
and a Sunday school has been organized. 
Formal organization will be in November. 
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Maryland Luther Leaguers Elect 


Baltimore Youth as New President 
By Wuison P. Arp 


HacerstowN—Robert Brooks, of Balti- 
more, was elected president of the Mary- 
land Luther League by delegates attending 

the 27th annual state con- 
Maryland vention in St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, over 
the Labor Day weekend. Mr. Brooks suc- 
ceeds Miss Edna E. Wagner, of Baltimore. 
Other synodical officers elected were: 
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first vice president, William Hann, of 
Washington, D. C.; second vice president, 
William Doub, of Middletown; correspond- 
ing secretary, Dorothy Myers, Hagerstown; 
recording secretary, Ruth Ellen Bolinger, 
Westminster; treasurer, Ann Price, of 
Washington, D. C. 

Registration was announced as 235 dele- 
gates and visitors. Convention speakers 
and leaders included: the Rev. Louis H. 
Valbracht, of St. John’s Church, Zanesville, 
Ohio, who delivered the banquet address 
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on “At the Crossroads of the Future,” th 
Rev. Robert W. Koons, assistant paste 
of the host church, and the Rev. France’ 
R. Bell, of Smithsburg. Pastor Bell, wh 
served as convention chaplain, was hon 
ored at a special Life Service ceremon 
when a cross was placed on the synodics 
life service flag in recognition of his entr 
into full-time service of the church. Paste 
Bell has been active in the synodicé 
Luther League. 

Simultaneously with the convention, th 
Maryland Intermediates convened for 
one-day meeting. Synodical Intermediate 
participated in the convention and hear 
the Rev. Roland Reis, of Baltimore, spea 
on the convention theme. Leaguers ¢ 
Reformation Church, Washington, and Lu 
ther Memorial Church, of Baltimore, tie 
for gaining the most.points on the Intex 
mediate Achievement Program—16 point 


New York Summer Camps Break 


Records for Attendance, Interest 
By Paut C. Wan 


New York Crry—The summer progral 
of the New York Synod came to a clos 
during the Labor Da 

New York 


weekend with all recorc 
broken for attendance : 

the various functions and new highs i 

interest reported by the young people. 

Camp TREXLER FoR Boys. Located o 
Lake Stahahe in the Interstate Park, ju: 
35 miles north of New York City, this cam 
opened July 3, for an eight-week perio: 
Approximately 125 boys were enrolle 
each week. The camp was filled to capacit 
throughout the entire season, which close 
Aug. 28. 

Camp Trexler is under the direction « 
Dr. Martin J. Heinecken, professor at tk 
Philadelphia Seminary. The Rev. Franc 
Shearer, of the Board of Social Mission 
shared in the camp responsibilities. Ar 
proximately 40 counselors directed tk 
program, which included Bible study, de 
votional programs, and outdoor activitie 
Three hundred fifty different boys were : 
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stendance at the camp—the largest in its 
story. 

Camp Mauetu For Girts. This camp is 
cated in the Interstate Park on Lake 
“anawauke, just five miles from Camp 
‘rexler, and was filled practically to ca- 
acity throughout the entire summer. It 
ares for 100 girls a week during the same 
riod that Camp Trexler is open. Ap- 
oximately 250 different girls attended. 
iss Inez Seagle, on the faculty at Lenoir 
yne College, served as directress; Miss 
illen Bennett, professor of- physical edu- 
‘ation at Bennett Junior College, Millville, 
Nv. Y., was assistant directress in charge of 
rogram activities. Thirty counselors and 
workers assisted. 

SitveR Bay Summer Scuoon. The Lu- 
heran Summer School for Church Work- 
“rs, promoted by the Committee on Par- 
sh Education of the New York Synod, 


was held at Silver Bay on Lake George, 
July 24-30. Over 630 representatives from 
synodical congregations were present and 
456 credits were given for leadership train- 
ing courses completed. This was the largest 
number of course cards ever given. 

The faculty was headed by Dr. G. Elson 
Ruff, editor of THe LuTHERAN, who led the 
daily Bible hour and participated in the 
pastors’ and laymen’s conference. Other 
synodical and national leaders on the pro- 
gram included: the Rev. William J. Ducker, 
of the Luther League of America; Dr. 
Walter C. Langsam, president of Wagner 
College; Dr. Fred J. Fiedler, of the Board 
of Foreign Missions; Miss Sarah Tsui, Bible 
teacher from Tsingtao, China; Sister Bes- 
sie Engstrom, deaconess from St. Paul’s 
Church, New York City; the Rev. Marcus 
F. Otterbein, of the Parish and Church 
School Board; Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, 
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of the National Lutheran Council; the Rev. 
Alfred L. Beck, of Reformation Church, 
Rochester; and Mrs. G. Elson Ruff, rep- 
resenting the ULCA Women’s Missionary 
Society. The devotional program was un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. Ernest C. 
French, pastor of Resurrection Church, 
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Buffalo. The Rev. Paul E. Henry serve 
as counselor for young men and Mis 
Catherine Rumpf as counselor for youn 
women. 

One feature was a conference by syn 
odical leaders to plan for an intensiv 
Sunday school enlistment campaign. Im 
plementing this emphasis at Silver Bay 
the 275 high school young people adopte 
a resolution in which they challenged th 
adult members of the congregation “to joi 
the youth of the church in a special effor 
to win new members to the Sunday schoc 
and the church.” 

Pinecrest Dunes LEADERSHIP ScHooL. Th 
Luther League of Metropolitan New Yor. 
and Connecticut sponsors a leadershi 
school held annually at Pinecrest Dune: 
Peconic, L. I. This school was open Aus 
29-Sept. 6, with a record enrollment c 
201 persons; 313 credits were given fo 
leadership education courses completed. 

The school was under the direction ¢ 
the Rev. Stephen O. Hirzel, pastor of S 
Peter’s Church, Baldwin, L. I., and the Rev 
Walter E. Bock, of Holy Comforter Churck 
Bronx. Courses during the school perio: 
were given by the Rev. Harold Haas, ¢ 
St. Paul’s Church, Linden, N. J.; Siste 
Evelyn Houlroyd, deaconess, the Philadel 
phia Motherhouse; Dr. Harry J. Kreider 
pastor of St. James’ Church, Ozone Park 
L. 1; the Rev. Franklin J. Schweiger, pasi 
tor of Calvary Church, New York City; th 
Rev. Alfred L. Beck, pastor of Reformatioy 
Church, Rochester; Mrs. George C. Ackerly 
vice president of the synodical Women’ 
Missionary Society and Miss Sarah Tsu 
of China. Others who participated wer 
the Rev. Paul M. Young, of Yonkers, an: 
the Rev. Robert A. Heydenreich, pasto 
of First Church, Waterbury, Conn. 

The Committee on Parish Education i 
headed by the Rev. Alfred L. Beck a 
chairman. This committee announces thai 
the 1949 Lutheran Summer School fo 
Church Workers will be held again a 
Silver Bay on Lake George, July 23-29 
The Pinecrest Dunes Leadership School j 
scheduled for Aug. 28-Sept. 5, 1949; Cam) 
Trexler and Camp Mahetu, July 3-Aug. 2” 
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enbrook Congregation Receives 


even Deaf Members on Anniversary 
By Gerorce F. HARKINS 


Harrissurc—A new chapter in the his- 
ory of Zion Church, Penbrook, was writ- 
‘en Sept. 12—the 55th anniversary of the 
church’s organization— 
when seven deaf mem- 
bers were admitted to 
membership. A monthly service for the 
deaf has been conducted regularly for two 
years, but this was the first group of deaf 
persons to be received into membership. 

Groundbreaking ceremonies were con- 
‘ducted at Zion Church Sept. 26 for the new 
‘parish house, scheduled to be built at a 
cost of $70,000. 

For THE SECOND consecutive year, Lu- 
theran courses for Lutherans, and taught 
by Lutherans, will be offered as a part of 
the curriculum of the Harrisburg Leader- 
ship School of Christian Education. The 
courses will be conducted in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, for six successive Thursday 
evenings, beginning Oct. 14. Pastor Wil- 
liam VanHorn Davies will teach the course 
on “Lutheran Interpretations of Great 
Christian Truths,” and Pastor Robert L. 


ennsylvania 


Koehler, Jr., will teach the course on 
“Symbolism in the Lutheran Church.” 
Another course, without the Lutheran 


flavor, will be taught by Pastor Gerhard G. 
Dietrich: “Preparing for Marriage and 
Home Life.” 


PULPIT-CHOIR 


(). CONFIRMATION , 
_ BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 


October 6, 1948 


Dr. FRANKLIN CiarkK Fry, president of the 
ULCA, will be speaker at an interdenom- 
inational Missionary Rally to be held in 
Grace Methodist Church, Harrisburg, on 
Oct. 28. This will be followed on Oct. 29 
witha rally for the representatives of the 
Lutheran churches of the Harrisburg area 
to be held in Zion Church, Harrisburg. 

The Lutheran Ministerial Association of 
Harrisburg held its first meeting of the 
1948-49 season in Zion Church, Harrisburg, 
on Sept. 18. The Rev. Emmert G. Cole- 
stock, pastor of Zion Church, Enola, was 
elected secretary-treasurer to succeed Pas- 
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tor Walter Forker, who moved to Chr 
Church, Bridgeton, N. J. 

A RAtLy for Lutheran youth was-co 
ducted by the Harrisburg District Luth 
League in Christ Church, Harrisburg, | 
Youth Sunday, Sept. 19. Pastor Martin 
Tozer, pastor of Trinity Church, Yeadc 
based his sermon on the theme for You 
Sunday, “In Quest for the Best.” Mo 
than 250 Lutheran young people were 
attendance. 


Reading Lutherans Help Celebrate 
City’s Bicentennial in August 


By Gunnar Knups! 


Reapinc—This is now a Bi-centenni 
City. Visitors to this community ha 
been reminded through tasteful Pennsy 
vania German lily de 
orations that in 174 
the sons of Williar 
Richard and Thomas Penn, with the 
agent Conrad Weiser, laid out a village - 
the site of the ford of the Schuylkill Rive 

The Lutheran Church was no strang' 
to this vicinity at that time. Througho 
Berks county congregations had _ bee 
formed; the Tulpehocken churches (Chri: 
Stouchsburg and Reeds), the Schwar: 
wald and Alsace churches. In the city i 
self, Trinity Church dates her beginnin; 
from 1751 when the first written reco1 
of pastoral care is preserved. 

The month of August was given over | 
many anniversary celebrations, chiefly tk 
visit of the mayor and city council « 
Reading, England, from which the Pent 
had borrowed the name of their ne 
venture. The churches of Reading climaxe 
the celebration with a service in Ci 
Park on Sept. 25. 

RELEASED-TIME church school activities 
have begun again, unaffected by the rece 
Supreme Court decision. Under the guid 
ance of the Greater Reading Council « 
Churches 29 centers throughout the cit 
have been opened to receive fourth, fift 
and sixth grade pupils. It is estimated th: 
55 per cent of the children in these thre 
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Pennsylvania 


‘rades will attend the sessions. Lutheran 
hurches opening their doors weekly for 
‘his program are: St. Paul’s, St. Luke’s, 
Nativity, Alsace, Hope, Christ, Holy Spirit, 
St. James’, Trinity and Redeemer. 

THE Rev. ARCHIBALD C. SCHENCK, pastor 
of Grace Church for the past 16 years, re- 
ired from the active pastorate Oct. 3. Dr. 
Schenck was the second pastor of this 70- 
year-old congregation. 

The East Pennsylvania Conference of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod held its 
district meeting in Christ Church, Glen- 
side, the Rev. George R. Heim, D.D., pas- 
tor, on Sept. 14. The convention heard 
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@ Gandhi’s India— 


“Bapu_ Is 


The Outlook e@ 
Finished”—Is He? 


$2 


“The Hindu, Gandhi, has taught 
me more of the Spirit of Christ 
than perhaps 

—E. Sraniey Jones 


any other man.” 


MAMATMA 
GANDA 


An _ Interpretation 
by E. Stanley Jones 


e@ Out of 40 years of close as- 
sociation with the religious and 
political struggle in India, and 
out of intimate knowledge of 
Gandhi, Dr. Jones depicts just 
what manner of man Gandhi 
was and what he accomplished 
when he adopted the Christian 
principle of overcoming evil 
with good. Here is a resumé 
of India as she is today, as a 


result of Gandhi’s life and 
death, and a discerning fore- 
cast of her future. It is a 


staggering challenge to Chris- 
tianity—a dare to Christians to 
be Christian. 
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three addresses: “To What Extent Should 
Lutheran Churches Participate in Union 
Activities” by the Rev. E. E. Bieber of the 
Springtown charge; “Activating the Spir- 
itual Resources of Our Youth” by the Rev. 
William J. Ducker, associate secretary of 
the Luther League of America; and “The 


A friendly welcome 


awaits delegates and visitors to the 
U.L.C.A. Convention at the LANKENAU 
SCHOOL, the only Lutheran boarding 
and day school for girls from pre-school 
through high school in the United 
States. 


For information address 
Sister Lydia Fischer, Principal 
3201 West School House Lane 
Germantown, Pa. 


Telephone GE 8-6122 


May be reached by taking Northbound 
A-Bus at 15th and Reyburn Plaza to 
Henry Avenue and School House Lane. 
Walk right one block. 


Palestine Problem in the Light of tl 
Scriptures” by the Rev. George Held, § 
Paul’s Church, Allentown. The conventic 
chose the Rev. William R. Siegart, St. Ma 
thew’s Church, Reading, as president. 

THe Rev. Witt1am O. BRADLEY was ir 
stalled pastor of St. John’s Church, Mohr 
ton, on Aug. 30. He had formerly serve 
the Gibraltar-Plow Church parish. 

Tue Rev. Frep N. BLanxK was also installe 
Aug. 30 as pastor of the Centerport paris 
by the Rev. Victor Kroninger, conferenc 


president. 


Tue Rev. Luruer F. ScHLENKER, forme 
LUTHERAN correspondent for Reading ar 
Berks County has taken up his work | 
South Perkasie, Norristown conference. 

DurING THE SUMMER four Berks count 
congregations constituting the Leespo 
parish, the Rev. Kari L. Reisner pasto 
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at Christmas—and throughout the year! 
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oted on a division of the parish. As a 
asult of the vote, Good Shepherd, Tucker- 
m, and St. John’s, Gernants, will form 
ne parish; Trinity, Leesport, and Epler’s 
Ahurch the second parish. Pastor Reisner 
vill remain pastor of the former. 

For THE FOURTH YEAR Trinity Church, 
reading, the Rev. Gunnar Knudsen pas- 
or, will present a series of forums as a 
ontribution to the cultural and spiritual 
fe of the community. The series this year 
rill be presented in two sections; the first 
1 October, the second immediately after 
aster. On Oct. 5 Dr. Bernard Iddings 
ell, consultant to the Episcopal Bishop 
f Chicago on education, will speak on 
1e theme, “The American Home.” The 
second speaker is Dr. Charles W. Hendel, 
rofessor of moral philosophy at Yale Uni- 
ersity. His subject is, “The Present So- 
ial and Moral Responsibilities.” Dr. 
fendel is a member of Trinity Church. He 
ill speak on Oct. 15. The final speaker 
1 the first series is Dr. Paul Hutchinson, 
ditor of The Christian Century. His 
1eme on Oct. 19 is “After Amsterdam.” 


DECEASED 


Malvin D. Geesey 
The Rev. Malvin D. Geesey, 64-year-old 
stired Lutheran pastor of York, Pa., died 
ept. 4 at his summer residence in Aarons- 
urg, Center county. 
A graduate of the York County Academy, 
f Gettysburg College and Gettysburg 
eminary, Pastor Geesey served a Loraine 
Ohio) parish before going to Spring 
rove, Pa., to succeed his father as pastor 
f Muhlenberg Church there. He retired 
‘om the active ministry about five years 
FO. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Sara Deitch 
reesey; a son, Frederick M. Geesey, of 
ork; and several brothers and sisters. 
Funeral services were conducted in York 
y the Rev. Henry Spangler. 


Mrs. Anna Boyer Ritter 
Mrs. Anna Mary Boyer Ritter, 74-year- 
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old Lutheran pastor’s widow, died in Con- 
fluence, Pa., Sept. 11. 

Married to the Rev. George O. Ritter in 
1900, Mrs. Ritter served with her husband 
in parishes for 40 years, the last 19 years 
in the Confluence-Addison-St. Paul-Ursina 
parish. 
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Surviving are three sisters and a brotheg 
a son and a daughter. 

Funeral services were conducted in Con- 
fluence, Sept. 13, by her pastor, the Rev 
Jerome V. Guss. Burial was in the Addisor 
cemetery. 


Nelson F. Schmidt 

The Rev. Nelson F. Schmidt, pastor of 
Jerusalem Church, Schwenksville, and St 
James’ Church, Limerick, Pa., died Sept 
20. 

Graduated from Muhlenberg College in 
1886 and from the Philadelphia Seminary 
in 1889, he served two congregations dur-. 
ing his entire 60 years in the ministry. 

Surviving is a son, Nelson S. Schmidt. 

Funeral services were conducted Sept. 24 
at Jerusalem Church. 


ULC CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 
6-14. ULCA Convention. Town Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 


11. Commission of Adjudication. Town Hall, 

Philadelphia. 12 noon. 

Board of Deaconess Work. Philadelphia. 

19. Wilkes-Barre Conference WMS. _ St. 
John's Church, Scranton, Pa. 


19-20. West Penn Conference WMS Conven- 
tion. St. Matthew's Church, York, Pa. 
19-21. Georgia-Alabama Synod WMS. Church 
of the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga. 
20-21. East Penn Conference WMS. Memorial 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa. 
20-21. Maryland Synod WMS. © St. Luke's 
Church, Cumberland, Md. 
21-22. Indiana Synod Women's Missionary So- 
ciety. Mt. Zion Church, La Grange. 
23. Indiana Synod WMS. Congress. La 
Grange. 
25-26. East Pennsylvania Conference. Messiah 
Church, Harrisburg. 
26. Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 


Susquehanna Conference Women's Mis- 
sionary Society, Port Royal, Pa. 

28. Norristown Conference WMS. St. John’: 
Church, Quakertown, Pa. 
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in CONCLUSION 


Ir MAY RAIN in Philadelphia between 
Oct. 6 and 14, but around Town Hall 
there will be sunny skies and warm 
breezes. No storms are predicted for 
the United Lutheran convention. 

There are a few questions on which 
there will be sharp debate. But they 
are not of world-shaking importance, 
and will be settled quite peacefully. 

For instance, almost every ULC con- 
vention begins with some move “to curb 
the power of the Executive Board.” This 
year it is being proposed that the board 
be given four new powers: 1) to re- 
view proposed amendments to con- 
stitutions of the synods; 2) to rule on 
whether boards shall add new staff 
secretaries; 3) to determine whether 
boards and agencies may publish new 
periodicals; 4) to elect two members of 
the Pension Board every two years. 

These are all reasonable and neces- 
sary, and will probably be granted. But 
—as a truly democratic group—the 
delegates will study these proposals 
very critically before endorsing them. 


Mucu more rmportant debates will 
take place on financial matters: whether 
the United Lutheran Church shall dou- 
ble its apportionment for 1950 and 1951 
to meet greatly increased needs of its 
work, and whether to endorse a pro- 
posed $6 million campaign for church 
colleges and seminaries in 1950. Every- 
one agrees the money is needed. Op- 
position to both proposals will come 
from those who believe it can’t be 
raised. 

There will be talk about a proposal 
to transfer some of the administration 
of Luther League work to the Parish 
and Church School Board. The question 
of establishing a Bureau of Church 
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Architecture will be decided. The pro- 
posed new liturgy for Lutheran 
churches will be up for adoption. I 
will be reported that there are many 
reasons why the United Lutheran 
Church cannot yet agree to enter the 
National Council of Churches which 
will probably be formed in 1950. 

There is always the possibility that 
some random question which nobody 
expects may suddenly jump up and 
create excitement. It is more likely 
that the days in Philadelphia will pass 
calmly and quietly, with 574 delegates 
from 4,096 congregations finding them- 
selves remarkably in harmony in every- 
thing they say and do. | 


For THIS is no time to get drawn intc 
any backwater of argument when we 
are all agreed on the big thing: that 
we must measure the strength Goc 
gives us against the tremendous prob- 
lems of a much troubled world. 

This will be the most internationa. 
convention the United Lutheran Churck 
has ever held. The bishop of Bavaria. 
Dr. Hans Meiser, will represent our 
brothers in Germany. Pastor Kar’ 
Raudsepp will speak for people in the 
DP camps. Nationals will be presen” 
from every ULC mission field—includ- 
ing presidents of the churches in India 
and Japan. As never before the con- 
vention will see clearly the world scope: 
of our work, and the harsh necessities 
of this day. 

The only question still to be ce 
when the convention ends is whethew 
the people back home see the situatior 
in its sharp reality, and are willing te 
make serious sacrifice to support the 
work which must be done. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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MARTIN LUTHER by Elsie Singmaster 

Noted for her keen character delineations, Elsie Singmaster 

writes a uniquely simple and effective portrayal of Luther’s life. 

In arresting style, she presents the authentic besa Bases facts 

about Luther into a story that delights young folks and adults. 
$1.25 

THE BOY WHO FOUGHT WITH KINGS 

by Edna and Howard Hong 

Illustrated by John Ellenboe. A fascinating story for children, 

tiving them the biography of Martin Luther in a manner easy 
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ing, fast moving. Beautifully illustrative in color. 842 x 11 inch 
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RESURGENCE OF THE GOSPEL by T. A. Kantonen 

Here is vital, dynamic interpretation of the theology of Luther 
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